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THE MASTERY OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE BY DEAF- 
MUTES. 


BY B. D. PETTENGILL, M. A., PHILADELPHIA. 


Is rr possible to bring all intelligent deaf-mute pupils to a mas- 
tery of written language during their school course? and if this 
can be done, what are the best means to effect this most desira- 
ble result? are questions most important for instructors of the 
deaf and dumb to consider and discuss. It matters very little 
whether anybody’s theories and practices are overturned by 
such inquiries, and there is no need of any excited personal 
controversy on the subject. All we want is more light on the 
matter ; and we ought to be thankful for more light, from what- 
ever source it may come. 

To make our pupils masters of written language it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that we should use the very best methods for 
the attainment of that end; and although teaching that begins 
with the science and ends with the practice of language may 
seem to arrive at similar results to that which begins with prac- 
tice and ends with science, yet one of these methods must be 
better than the other for our purpose. 

Although I have already discussed to some extent in the 
pages of the Annals the question of the best methods of teach- 
ing language, I propose in the present paper to say something 
further on the subject. 

The method by which children who hear and speak learn their 
vernacular is called the natural method, because it is of nature’s 


own devising. Now, when nature attempts to do anything, it 
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ever does precisely the right thing in the right way; it never 
makes mistakes as man does. 

Nobody would claim, I presume, that, if any of our artificial 
methods were substituted for the one which nature employs in 
teaching language to children who hear and speak, the change 
would be an improvement. The only argument which the op- 
ponents of the employment of the natural method in teaching 
laffeuage’to the deaf and dumb offer is the bold and unproved 
assertion that, while the natural method is a good one for chil- 
dren who hear and speak, it is a bad one for those who are deaf 
and dumb. . 

But surely the case of the deaf and dumb is not so entirely 
different from that of children who hear and speak as to make 
it necessary entirely to reverse the process which nature em- 
ploys in teaching language to the latter. It appears to me that 
a true philosophy and a just regard for nature’s teachings would 
dictate as close an adherence by teachers of the deaf and dumb 
to nature’s plan as their peculiar case may admit of. The 
only important difference in the two cuses is that it is difficult 
to present language, in connection with ideas to be communi- 
cated and passing events, with as much frequency to the eyes of 
deaf-mutes as is done to the ears of children who hear and 
speak. Consequently deaf-mute children do not by the natural 
method so readily by intuition catch the general principles on 
which the language is founded as is done by children who hear 
and speak. 

For this reason all teachers of the deaf and dumb who profess 
to employ the natural intuitive method in teaching their pupils 
are (as far as I know) accustomed to give them more aid and 
assistance in reducing language to order, and in grasping the 
general principles on which it is founded, than is given to chil- 
dren who hear and speak. Strictly speaking, no deaf-mute ever 
learns an artificial language solely by intuition, as is done by chil- 
dren who hear and speak. To show what is the practice of the 
oral teachers in Europe, all of whom profess to employ the natu- 
ral intuitive method in teaching language, I here reproduce from 
the Annals of January, 1881, the resolutions of the Milan Con- 
vention in regard to the methods of teaching language: “The 
Convention, considering that the instruction of deaf speaking 
children by the pure oral method should follow, as closely as 
possible, the methods of instruction of hearing and speaking 
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children, declares: 1, that the most natural and efficacious 
means by which the deaf speaking child can acquire a knowledge 
of language is the intuitive method, which consists in indicating, 
first, by articulation, and then by writing, the objects and facts 
placed before the pupil; 2, that in the first period, called mater- 
nal, the deaf-mute should be brought to the observation of gram- 
matical forms by means of examples and practical exercises ; 
and that in the second period he should be aided to deduce 
from these examples the principles of grammar, which should 
be expressed as simply and clearly as possible ; 3, that manu- 
script books, with the words and forms of language known to 
the pupil, may be placed in his hands at all times.” 

It is plain, from these resolutions, that the oral teachers in 
Europe do not teach their pupils language precisely in the 
same way in which parents teach it to children who hear and 
speak ; and that their pupils do not acquire their knowledge 
of the principles of the language taught entirely unaided and 
solely by intuition. All oral teachers, it is believed, claim that 
they teach their pupils by the natural intuitive method ; but it 
is that method, accompanied by a great deal of grammatical and 
scientific instruction. 

The term we give to this manner of teaching language is the 
natural scientific method; and to this method we express our 
adherence, believing it to be the only proper one to be employed 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

Many manual teachers, in imitation of the celebrated founders 
of the system, the Abbes de l’Epée and Sicard, who appear to 
have been more anxious to make their pupils good grammarians 
than ready writers, teach language as a study and a science ; 
they analyze the language and teach it by piecemeal; they do 
not allow their pupils any practice in language, except accord- 
ing to certain prescribed forms; they will even allow and teach 
their pupils to use language incorrectly, if it conforms to certain 
formulas which they have giventhem. Thus, if the teacher sets 
John to walking on the floor, the pupils are taught to write 
John walks, instead of John is walking, just because the first 
formula has been taught them and the latter has not yet been 
given them. 

The objection to this method is that it reverses the order of 
nature, which is art before science and facts, and facts before 
formulas and principles. 
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It is unreasonable to require pupils to study the principles of 
an art before they have acquired some knowledge of the art 
itself. The fact that the teacher keeps the method of scientific 
training in his own mind and does not reveal it to his pupils 
does not alter the principle of the method. It is, in my opinion, 
an unnatural and unphilosophical process to take with young 
pupils in teaching them language. However, many very wise 
men have thought the progressive analytic scientific method to 
be the best one for teaching language, and if the results obtained 
by it are better than those attained by other methods it ought 
to be universally adopted. But does it produce better results? 
Is it not an almost universal fact that all expert linguists have 
acquired their skill in the use of language by constant conversa- 
tion in the languages they are acquainted with rather than by 
the study of the grammar and structure of those languages? 
Said a celebrated linguist, lately deceased: “If your object is 
not to learn a language, the best method is to pursue the course 
usually adopted in our schools for acquiring it.” The results 
obtained by students of our colleges from the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages by the scientific method indicate what 
may be expected in employing a similar method in teaching lan- 
guage to deaf-mutes. 

I have heard some of the most experienced and successful 
teachers of the deaf and dumb declare their conviction that one 
of the principal causes of the want of success in bringing many 
pupils to a mastery of the English language is a blind adherence 
by many teachers to the use of text-books. Text-books are good 
things in their place, but any teacher who relies entirely on the 
use of them for the education of his pupils in the knowledge of 
language will find such practice to come far short of effecting 
his purpose. 

Another hindrance to the attainment of the pupils under the 
manual system to a mastery of written language is the unreason_ 
able size of our classes. Many of our pupils will never attain 
to a very correct use of language unless they shall have a great 
deal of individual instruction. Bright pupils may make good 
improvement in large classes, but stupid scholars, having pecu- 
liar minds, each in many cases very different from the others, 
must, if they make much progress, be taught according as the 
circumstances of each individual case may require. 

Our oral friends have a vast advantage over manual teachers 
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in the diminutive size of their classes. It is just as important 
for bringing our pupils to the highest point of attainment under 
the manual system that the classes should be small as it is under 
the oral system. Iam happy to say that the directors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution have begun to see the necessity of 
smaller classes under a single teacher, and that, during the pres- 
ent year, they have passed a resolution that sixteen shall here- 
after be the maximum number of the pupils of each of the classes 
under the manual system. 

In recapitulation of my opinions in regard to the means of 
bringing all or the great majority of our pupils during their 
school course to a mastery of written language—which degree 
of advancement I think can and ought to be arrived at in the 
near future—I would say : 

1. We must watch the results of the different methods em- 
ployed in teaching them language, and all of us adopt the one 
which bears the best fruits. 

2. The size of our classes must be greatly reduced, and dull 
pupils must receive a great deal more individual instruction. 

3. We teachers should be more zealous, faithful, and diligent, 
and more determined that none but the very best workmanship 
shall pass from our hands. 


PADRE TOMMASO PENDOLA. 


BY MRS. KATE L. MATSON, MUNICH, BAVARIA. 

In publishing this record of a man, really beneficent, who had 
a most tender heart for every misfortune, and especially for the 
afflicted class of the deaf, it has not been the intention to vio- 
late the wish so clearly expressed by him,* but to satisfy the 
desires of many, and to pay a debt of gratitude and affection 
never to be forgotten. 

Sienna will not soon be able to forget the benefits which ac- 
crued to every class of citizens from the hand, and more from 
the heart, of Padre Commendatore Professore Tommaso Pendola. 
This man, so popular, known by every one, to whom after a few 


*In his will Padre Pendola says: ‘‘I desire that my interment take 
place without ceremony and without funeral orations, and if any one 
should wish to place an inscription over my grave, I pray that it be this: 
‘Here sleeps, in Jesus Christ, Padre Tommaso Pendola of the Scuole Pie ; 


born in Genoa the 23d June, 1800; died Pray for him. 
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hours passed in his presence one felt drawn by an irresistible 
attraction, affable. kind in manner and word, all of whose acts 
breathed the gentle spirit of benevolence and charity, so that 
the hearts of all without distinction of party, opinion, belief, or 
social condition, poor and rich, learned and illiterate, met in him 
with a universal love mingled with reverence, who in a very 
long life full of activity had—even he—his contradictions, yet 
never knew what it was to feel resentment, and who, the day 
even of the most atrocious injury, preserved towards the offender 
the same affection and cordiality ; this man in leaving the world 
naturally left behind him such a treasure of affection as could 
hardly be contained in the confines expressed in his will. And 
so it was; the funeral orations on the grievous occasion of his 
death are the faithful mirror of this fact. 

The following memorial sketch of Padre Pendola’s life by his 
friend, Padre Atessanpro Torti, was written on parchment, en- 
closed in a leaden tube, and placed with the body : 

Tommaso Pendola was born in Genoa of Giuseppe Pendola 
and Maria Valle, of a modest commercial family, on the 22nd of 
June, 1800. On the 29th of December, 1816, he put on the 
robes of the ecclesiastics of “ The Mother of God.” Having 
been already instructed primarily by the Fathers of the “Scuole 
Pie,” of Genoa, he commenced in Florence the study of mathe- 
matics and astronomy in the school of Padre Giovanni Inghi- 
rami, who loved the youth asason. In 1820 he was sent by 
his superiors as teacher of philosophy and mathematics to the 
Tolomei College of Sienna, where, from the vivacity of his genius 
and the generosity of his soul, he soon gained the sympathy 
and good will of every class of citizens. In 1835 he was re- 
ceived with acclamation into the College of Professors of the 
University of Sienna, where, surrounded by the respectful ad- 
miration of scholars enthusiastic over his eloquence and doc- 
trine, he taught, first, theoretical philosophy, then moral philos- 
ophy, and, finally, rational law, combatting valiantly, and with 
easy success, the popular sensualistic school of French material- * 
ism, and maintaining happily the spiritualistic doctrines. He 
was a faithful and constant friend of Rosmini in life and death. 

Having found several deaf-mutes in Sienna, his city of 
adoption, he was so moved by these unhappy souls shut out 
from the consolation of speech, and so desirous of relieving 
them from their melancholy condition, that, in 1825, he went to 
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Genoa and placed himself, for nearly a year, as a youthful 
scholar under Padre Ottavio Assarotti, of the Scolopian Order, 
who, like De l’Epée in France, was another father to the deaf 
in Italy. Having learned the method well, Padre Pendola 
spent all his means in providing a refuge for these unfortunate 
ones and instructing them. Stimulated by his example, sev- 
eral sympathetic individuals of Sienna aided him generously 
with money and labour, so that, astonished by the prodigy ac- 
complished by him, the Court of Tuscany, in 1844, united the In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb at Pisa to the one, better 
known, of Sierma. Exulting in his heart, happy in relieving 
misery, he was the first among us to give a gentle and 
pious mother to these afflicted ones, calling to his Institution 
“The Daughters of Charity,” and when, in 1848, the members 
of this order were driven from Sienna as by a whirlwind, those 
of them who were with him remained peacefully under the pro- 
tection of his uncontested authority. 

In 1845 he was invited by Pope Gregory XVI to go to 
Rome to reorganize there the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, protected and enlarged by him. Cardinal Lambrus- 
chini and the Pope would have liked to keep him there, but 
Padre Pendola replied to the Pontiff: ‘If your Holiness com- 
mands me I will obey; but my heart will go to Sienna, where 
my children are waiting for me.” 

In 1871, having heard that perhaps it would be possible to 
teach the deaf and dumb to speak, almost as if still in his 
younger years and a man new to teaching, with the accustomed 
amiability of his nature, he invited in friendly convention the 
principal instructors of the afflicted in Italy who would be likely 
to enter into his views, and with them founded the periodical 
which circulates in Italy and abroad under the title “ Dell’ Edu- 
cazione dei Sordo-Muti in Italia,” and laid the foundation of the 
Convention of Italian Instructors of Deaf-Mutes, held in Sienna 
in 1873 under the protection of the city authorities, so that 
the idea of the substitution of words for signs, developed and 
matured more completely by discussion, could later, in 1880, 
obtain full triumph in the International Convention of Milan, of 
which Padre Pendola, kept away by the infirmities.of years, was 
proclaimed honorary president; so that in Italy to-day the deaf 
speak and reply to any one. 

Enthusiastic over the new method to give speech to the 
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dumb, the Padre asked and obtained from the government per- 
mission for lessons to be given in the Siennese Institution for the 
preparation of teachers. He was also appointed by the gov- 
ernment president of a commission to draw up the formula of 
a law for the obligatory instruction of all the deaf and dumb in 
Italy. Grieved to have no longer sufficient space to receive all 
the unfortunate disciples of both sexes, with whom he delighted 
to appear as a father in the midst of a group of beloved chil- 
dren, and reflecting in his heart that his Institution, so small 
and ill-adapted to their health, would not be large enough for 
the development of theinstruction to be expected from the new 
law, he petitioned and obtained from the government, the prov- 
ince, the city, the Monte dei Paschi, (a provincial loan institu- 
tion,) and the charity of individuals, considerable sums for the 
construction of the present solid and imposing edifice which, 
looking at and: sighing, he said he never would have the happi- 
ness to see finished; and so it was, to his extreme grief. 

In 1842 he was appointed rector of the celebrated Tolomei 
College, and succeeded in giving it a degree of great prosperity, 
gathering around him the flower of the Italian nobility. At that 
time he had to suffer bitterly from the Grand Ducal govern- 
ment; afterwards, however, through his penetration and force 
of character, he obtained from it merited satisfaction. In 
1859 certain political agitators of the city aspired to secularize 
the college at whatever cost, and the Padre found himself as- 
saulted by a secret and pertinacious war; and, without having 
even an Official participation, he was obliged to suffer the bitter- 
ness of seeing his Scolopian brothers ejected, and the doors of 
this College, which had become the school of the people, and the 
most useful and honorable boast of Sienna, closed behind him, 
perhaps forever. 

Padre Pendola was professor in the University of Sienna 
thirty years; and when his year of jubilee came (25 years) he 
was its rector; he belonged to the French Society of Universal 
Statistics for Promoting National Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Arts; to the Siennese Academy of Visiocritici, and to many 
other academies; he was Cavalier of the Order of Merit of St. 
Joseph ; Commendatore of Saint Maurice, and ex-Provincial of 
his own order, (Scolopian,) to which he was most observant and 
loving. 

The activity of his mind and the fervor of his heart ever 
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took precedence of his physical force. From the time of his 
becoming an ecclesiastic he rendered his discourses, panegy- 
rics, and extemporaneous addresses celebrated. A large num- 
ber of these have been published in two volumes, entitled 
“Prose of Padre Pendola;” and these will be to posterity an 
evidence of the vivacity, elegance, splendor, and most happy sen- 
timent which animated him. He published a ‘‘Course of Moral 
Philosophy,” commended in an autographic letter to him by An- 
tonio Rosmini. His little works, “Christ and Society,” 
* Youth,” “The Gospel for the Deaf and Dumb,” “The Spe- 
cial Instruction of Deaf-Mutes,” and many other similar works, 
have had a great success. The last gem of his genius was a 
hymn to his chaste love, “ The Salutation of Nineteen Centuries 
to Mary.” His “Month of Mary” was republished sixteen 
times. 

He was so punctilious in regard to his private affairs— 
though receiving from the Institution only his food and a room 
humbly furnished, and though a victim to the ravages of gan- 
grene, which consumed him with slow torture—that he forbade, 
with a determination as firm as vigilant, whatever expense he 
considered unnecessary, and insisted even upon paying for his 
own medicines. 

It is not astonishing that pious, beneficent, humble, affable, 
a spontaneous forgiver, ignorant of rancor, saluting all in our 
streets affectionately as though in the midst of a people of chil- 
dren born under his roof, stopping to speak to the beggars and 
ignorant, he should appear among us as a magnanimous sover- 
eign of charity. There was no misery he did not know of; no 
discord he did not attempt to calm; no presumptuous person 
whom he did not convince that he should become docile and be- 
nignantas he himself ever was; no unbeliever at whose death-bed 
he did not speak with the charm of his good heart; no enter- 
prise of benevolence, private or public, from which he remained 
apart ; no stranger or pilgrim who did not seek him. He ex- 
tended his charity so largely that he died poor. According to 
his profession, after having managed large sums, he left written 
in his will to the faithful Scolopians : 

“T desire also that my body be buried in the cemetery of the 
parish of Sienna, with the poor, and in the midst of the deaf 
and dumb, my pupils, in order that God may have pity upon 
me, who was a great sinner.” 
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He died peacefully the death of the righteous, and in the 
hour of trial the Lord had mercy upon him. He was visited 
by Padre Zini, who brought to him the tears and grief of the 
Calasanzian Order, and who received from him the repetition of 
his vows. Twice he was comforted by the blessing of Pope 
Leo XIII. Being sustained by the Holy Viatico and Extreme 
Unction, he regarded with serenity those about him, when, like 
Jacob surrounded by his beloved sons, at quarter past one P. M. 
of February 12th, 1883, laden with years and merit, saluted by 
the tears of a silent people, the light of heaven seemed to shine 
down upon him, and he died in the Lord. 

Oh, beautiful and peaceful soul, pray for your associates, 
for your Institution, for the friends who raised for the last time 
your hands ; lift them up and bless them. 


The funeral ceremonies of Padre Pendola were not only sol- 
emn, but really splendid, such as were due to such a man. The 
initiative was taken by the city authorities, and the Sindaco, com- 
municating the great loss to the city in words of profound grief, 
announced that the expenses would be born by the city. It was 
jmmediately ordered that a hall of the Institution be turned 
into a mortuary chapel, where the body was exposed to the ven- 
eration of the public that for a day and a half thronged to see 
once more the venerable benefactor of the deaf and dumb, and 
give him a last farewell. Towards 5 o’clock of 14th February, 
1883, the funeral procession moved towards the church of St. 
Augustine ; the streets of Sienna were elsewhere deserted, and, 
notwithstanding a heavy rain, almost the entire population 
gathered about the remains of their common father. Preceding 
the hearse came the band of the 55th regiment of infantry, fol- 
lowed by the representatives of the beneficent institutions ; then 
came the seventeen guilds of Sienna, with their banners draped ; 
then the pupils of the common schools, of the Lyceum, of the 
University, and of various private institutions, the confraterni- 
ties of different secular societies ; then the deaf-mutes bearing 
garlands ; then the clergy. The Prefect, the representative of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, various deputies, the Sin- 
daco, the Rector of the University, and Cavalier Giulio Tarra, of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb of Milan, the intimate 
friend of the deceased, were the ball-bearers. Following the 
car came all the civil and military authorities of the Province, 
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the corps of instructors, a great number of citizens of the aris- 
tocracy, and distinguished men from other cities, the officers of 
the garrison, the societies of laborers, with two more bands of 
music, and, finally, an unending procession of all conditions of 
society. The streets through which the procession passed were 
draped with flags and funeral wreaths. After the ceremony at 
the church and at the grave, seven funeral orations were de- 
livered, among them a most moving one by the Abbe Giulio 
Tarra. 

As soon as the death was announced the city council met in 
extraordinary session, and voted that the name of the street of 
the Institution be changed from that of ‘“ Dei Sordo-Muti” to 
“Tommaso Pendola ;” that the Institution, henceforth, be called 
the Pendola Institution, and that a marble bust of the deceased 
be placed in the council hall. A subscription list for a monu- 
ment, signed by many prominent names, was immediately 
started. 


SPECIAL LITERATURE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY MISS W. TREDENNICK, FORT WILLIAM, BELLEEK, IRELAND. 


‘‘Not our thoughts, but the thoughts of our hearers, is what we have 
to explain to ourselves and to them. Not in our language, but theirs, 
must we speak, if we mean to make ourselves understood by them.” —-Dean 
Stanley. 

Amonest the many factors for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the deaf and dumb which modern science or philosophy 
has brought into operation, that of special literature has not as 
yet, I think, received sufficient attention. 

And yet it seems ,only reasonable that when those agencies 
which require the “ hearing ear,” in order to be of any use, can- 
not be employed, those others which address themselves to the 
eye should be more largely utilized. To encourage a taste for 
reading while at school, and to see that after they leave school 
they are provided with suitable books and papers, would be, one 
would think, but the simple duty of all connected with, or inter- 
ested in, the welfare of the deaf and dumb. 

I am aware that the words suitable and special are not syn- 
onymous. It may even be held that, just in proportion as lit- 
erature is made special, it loses its suitability as a means of 
elevating the condition of the deaf and dumb; but this, I think, 
depends on the sense in which the term isused. In Stornmouth’s 
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Dictionary the following, amongst other, definitions are given of 
the word: 

“SprcraL. Particular; designed for a particular purpose; con- 
fined to some particular department; extraordinary.” Let the 
term “special literature for the deaf and dumb” be understood 
as meaning an extraordinary literature, or a literuture confined 
entirely to subjects connected with the deaf and dumb, or to com- 
positions written by them only, and the objections brought 
against it can be understood even by those who may not admit 
their force. For, who is there amongst us, or amongst the in- 
telligent deaf themselves, who would wish to narrow what is 
already too narrow, or to render more intense that class-feeling 
which, when indulged in to excess by any section of a commu- 
nity, is one of the surest barriers against progress? * 

But if by special literature we understand literature designed 
Jor a particular purpose, the whole aspect of the question is 
changed. We see in it now but that style of literature best 
adapted to meet the requirements of a special class. And its 
specialty may, nay must, consist in its suitability. To reach out 
the hand of love, and assist our deaf scholars up to a higher in- 
tellectual level; to place within the reach of every individual of 
the deaf and dumb as a class those noble thoughts, those holy 
life-lessons, which in ordinary books are often clothed in lan- 
guage too elaborate for the average pupils of our institutions 
fully to understand,—this should be the object of the promoters 
of the special literature which I advocate. And it is an object, 
I venture to assert, not unworthy the attention of the highest 
intellects. 

That some such effort is considered desirable, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, is proved by the issues of‘ institution or school 
periodicals and pamphlets, the numbers of which are on the in- 
crease, even in England. But isolated and individual efforts, 
however praiseworthy, must always be limited in extent, and 
more or less spasmodic in character. If only all engaged in this 
same kind of work could unite, if head-masters of institutions, 
and pastors, and missionaries amongst the deaf and dumb would 
combine, might not something be produced to which the term 
“ first class” would not be inapplicable, and which might have 
a reasonable chance of permanence ? 


*Is there, or not, such a thing as class prejudice amongst teachers of the 
deaf ? 
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The idea that suggests itself to my mind is that of a central 
committee or board of directors under whose auspices all special 
literature for the deaf and dumb should be revised. Amongst 
its publications should be a periodical to which living authors 
of celebrity should be invited to contribute as well as special- 
ists. Arrangements might be made by which any institution 
or society who so desired could localize this periodical by the 
addition of a few pages of local matter, and a special cover. 
But this magazine should be sufficiently complete to be circu- 
lated amongst the general deaf and dumb without being local- 
ized. The expenses of the undertaking should be shared by all 
the societies. If “ special literature” be allowed to be really a 
desideratum, it should be included amongst the necessary ex- 
penses of every institution, and a regular sum allotted accord- 
ingly by the boards of management. 

The advantage of such a periodical would be that pupils who 
learned to reail it in school would probably be glad to continue 
to take it after they left, and so the break between school life 
and their after life would not be so great as at present. Also, 
when they would come across works by the same authors as 
those whose names they had become acquainted with in their 
own periodical, they would be led to study them, and so a taste 
for general reading be encouraged. As to the capability of 
good authors to write for the deaf and dumb, I suppose it will 
not be questioned that those who are best acquainted with the 
English language, and have the fullest command over it, are 
generally better able than others to clothe their ideas in terms 
easily to be understood. 


JACOB RODRIGUES PEREIRE.* 
BY LEON vaissE, 

Honorary Director of the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Paris, France 

A rruty remarkable figure, even by the side of so many others 
of the eighteenth century who have not had to wait so long for 
historical renown, is the figure of this genuine Frenchman by 
adoption, (Spaniard by birth, and Portuguese by origin,) whose 
meritorious life and multifarious labors are recounted by Mr. 
Ernest La Rochelle.t In fact, the subject of the volume before 


* Translated from the Paris Courrier, No. 1478, by James Denison, M. 
A., Washington, D. C. 

+ **Jacob Rodrigues Péreire, premier instituteur des sourds-muets en 
France.” Paris: F. Debons et Cie. 1877-1881. 8vo. 
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us was not merely, like the Abbé de I’Epée several years after- 
wards, an ingenious instructor of a class of deficient youth and 
a creator of a new branch in the art of instruction. Science— 
social, mathematical, physical, and philological—counted Péreire 
among its adepts. 

Mr. Ernest La Rochelle, while making a valuable addition to 
the strictly professional library of teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, accomplishes even more in giving fresh particulars of the 
various labors of the ancestor of the eminent bankers, our con- 
temporaries, thus supplying an important chapter in the literary 
and scientific history of the eighteenth century. 

Other reviewers, possessing an ability which we lack, can, 
with Mr. La Rochelle, exhibit in a strong light the talents dis- 
played by Péreire as a negotiator in behalf of the interests, then 
compromised, of the Jews, his coreligionists; the curious prob- 
lems in calculus and mechanics, which he proposed and solved ; 
and his. profound and prudent views in the domain of finance. 
It is for us to speak of the new and special merit of the philan- 
thropic teacher. 

The grandson of Jacob Rodrigues, Mr. Isaac Péreire, per- 
formed an act of patriotic as well as of filial sentiment, when he 
came, in 1825, to deposit in the hands of the Director of the 
National (then Royal) Institution in the Rue Saint Jacques a 
sketch of the peculiar finger alphabet employed with such 
happy results by the founder of his family. It is not our opinion 
that in the dactylology of Péreire is to be found the principal 
element of his method. That was only a secondary instrument. 
Yet we cannot but regret the disappearance of this curious docu- 
ment, whose relative value the Abbe Périer, the functionary to 
whom it was delivered, probably failed to appreciate. 

Of the success with which Péreire taught deaf-mutes the 
mechanism of speech we have the testimony of the reports of 
the Academy of Sciences, signed with the illustrious names of 
Ferrein, Mairan, and Buffon. We have also the undoubted 
word of the Director of the National Institution himself, who, 
after receiving a visit from Marie Marois, then almost 80 years 
of age, the most advanced in years of all the pupils of Péreire, 
declared his astonishment at the clearness with which this lady, 
in spite of her great age, continued to enunciate, and at the 
precision with which she read from the lips of her interlocutor. 

On the other hand, neither do we share the opinion that the 
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initiation of his pupils into articulated language was the constant 
and essential object of Péreire’s efforts of instruction, whatever 
may have generally been the happy results of his practice. In- 
deed, we are obliged to oppose to it an entirely different opinion 
when we recognize the fact that his most distinguished pupil, 
Saboureux de Fontenay, made no use of this means of commu- 
nication in his relations withthe world. The true explanation of 
Péreire’s success in his self-imposed work of education should 
be sought in the meditations of the philosophical instructor 
upon the manner of action of the human mind, and upon the 
development of language in childhood independently of the 
material form in which the language itself is clothed. Saboureux 
de Fontenay, when his pen conveyed so exactly the delicate 
shades of his thought, rendered to his master a homage not less 
brilliant than did Marie Marois when she succeeded so well in 
the faculty of speech which his patient and intelligent endeavors 
had restored to her. 

In order to form pupils like these, a teacher of deaf-mutes 
needs, in order that he may lead them to comprehend the ex- 
pression of his idea, to call to his aid the direct observation of 
such objects and facts as may be within reach, the pictorial rep- 
resentations of such as are not, and their reproduction, if neces- 
sary, in natural signs. These means of communication are those 
which Péreire had to use, perfecting them with his manual and 
labial alphabets. To obtain in similar courses of instruction the 
result sought, no means should be neglected or considered su- 
perfluous; only each instrument should be limited to the part 
which properly belongs to it. It is simply a question of quan- 
tity and degree, imposing upon us the adoption of everything 
which may benefit, and the rejection of only what may be detri- 
mental. This course was evidently that taken by Péreire ina 
system of instruction which has been erroneously supposed to 
possess a sort of mysterious character. Moreover, its princi- 
ples and their application were shown in a sufficiently clear 
light in the memoirs presented to the Academy in 1749 and 
1751, and also in the historical article written at a later time by 
Saboureux de Fontenay in regard to his own education, and in- 
serted in the Journal de Verdun of 1765. 

The principles of teaching applied by Péreire to the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes undoubtedly place this instructor among the 
partisans of the combined method—an adaptation of means 
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which meets with the opposition of a certain rigid school. We, 
who do not believe in the possibility of the absolute exclusion 
of the sign-language in the education of the deaf from birth, 
cannot but applaud teachers who, like Péreire, make use of all 
the means of teaching which nature places at their disposal. 

Péreire’s pious rival, the Abbé de l’Epée, in his Christian 
anxiety for the religious and eternal interests of the pu- 
pils whom he taught with so disinterested a zeal, did not give 
enough of his attention to their simple earthly and social inter- 
ests. Hence the real inferiority of the results of his instruction 
as compared with Péreire’s. It is not the less true, however, 
that the noble and generous figure of this modern apostle must 
not be effaced from the grand picture of the services rendered 
in France for a century and a half to the innocent victims of an 
error of nature. 

Such is the position taken by this new biography of Péreire, 
which does not claim that in order to elevate its pacific hero it 
must attack the memory and annul the work of his rival. And, 
moreover, the scrupulous and judicial impartiality of Mr. Ernest 
La Rochelle as a historian is sufficiently well known to those 
who have read the remarkable work which he published in 1861 
under the title of “ Les droits du Saint-Siége,” in which he 
recounts the origin, under Alexander VI., (Borgia,) of the tem- 
poral power of the Roman pontiffs. The independence as well as 
the fairness of his judgment is not less marked in his “ Confér- 
ences Whistoire a la mairie de la rue Drouot et a la salle du 
boulevard des Capucines,” where he had to deal with the bloody 
train of our religious wars of the sixteenth century, and with 
the clear-sighted foreigu policy of France in the seventeenth 
century. In reading his latest historical essay we find in a re- 
gion less elevated, and a domain less vast, the same character- 
istics of laborious research and perfect impartiality. 

The first pages of Mr. La Rochelle’s book were written in the 
beginning of 1877, and it was not until the close of 1881 that 
the last pages were printed. The reader will find in the inter- 
val that separates these two dates the explanation of several 
modifications in the author’s ideas, and of certain changes (all, 
we believe, in the line of progress) in his manner of enforcing 
facts appertaining directly to his topic, as well as other matters 
to which he has occasion torefer. Thus he recognizes the error 
into which others have fallen in supposing that the work of the 
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Abbé de l’Epée consisted only in equipping deaf-mutes with a 
more systematic language of signs than they already possessed, 
and in enabling them to understand each other. Our author has 
been able to ascertain that the principles proclaimed in the 
writings of this pious instructor, and in his actual practice, give 
a formal contradiction to such a supposition. He, indeed, finds 
himself unable to resist the contrary conviction, seeing that the 
Abbé de l’Epée declared his desire that his pupils should be no 
longer deaf for any one who knew how to write, and no longer 
dumb for any one who knew how to read. The Abbé even sought 
to complete the results he had attained with deaf-mutes by 
undertaking himself the teaching of articulation, although in 
his plan this part of the work may have been confined within 
narrower limits than in that of Péreire. 

The modifications on several points thus produced in the 
opinions of Mr. La Rochelle give no ground for criticism on our 
part. We do not blame him for having modified his views, 
when, after searching into and examining his subject more and 
more, he secured for himself fuller information concerning the 
men and matters connected with it. One adverse comment 
which we are tempted to make is upon the space that he has 
given in the last chapter of his book to the exposition of the 
works of men who have entered the profession since Péreire’s 
time. The authors of these works cannot but consider them- 
selves honored by the mention made of them in the book, 
although its title does not necessarily lead one to expect any 
such mention. 

It is true that Mr. La Rochelle appears to think that this di- 
gression, placed at the end of his volume, had its justification 
in the adaptability, as a corollary to the monograph he has writ- 
ten, of the traditions, more or less obscure at first, but now 
grown more luminous, which the interesting personality of Jacob 
Rodrigues Péreire left behind. Mr. La Rochelle believes that 
he ought not to lay aside his pen without saying something 
about the progress which the ideas of the first instructor of 
deaf-mutes in France have since made, and that he thus has a 
legitimate occasion for furnishing a supplement to the excellent 
treatise “ De [ Education des Sourds-muets” published in 1827 
by the Baron de Gérando. 

At the sametime Mr. La Rochelle properly shows that the 
descendants of Jacob Rodrigues Péreire may claim to have taken 
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the lead among us in the enthusiasm at present imparted to the 
instruction in articulation of the congenitally deaf—a work of 
education which, at Paris, the public has seen for the first time 
made general in the special school in the Avenue de Villiers, 
generously founded and endowed by the Péreire family. 


THE ORGANS OF SPEECH.* 


BY D. GREENBERGER, 
Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 

Tue previous article of this series closed with a description of the 
larynx, the organ which changes breath into voice. I will now 
briefly mention the passages which the voice traverses after leav- 
ing the larynx. The first in order is the pharynx, “a musculo- 
membranous sac,” which is placed behind the nose, mouth, and 
larynx. It extends from the under surface of the skull to the 
Fic. 9.—The Pharynx. lower and back part of the 
te larynx, where it meets the 
cesophagus, with which it is con- 
tinuous. In the adult it meas- 
ures about four inches and a half 
in length. Its breadth is not 
uniform, the broadest part be- 
ing opposite the cornua of the 
hyoid bone, and the narrowest 
point being at its termination 
in the esophagus. Its smallest 
dimension, from front to rear, is 
directly above the larynx and 
back of the soft palate. The 
great advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that only a slight back- 
ward movement of the soft pal- 
ate is sufficient to close the pas- 
sage into the nose and force the 
breath and voice into the cavity 
of the mouth, where they are 
modified to suit the purposes 

of articulation. 
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The pharynx has seven openings communicating with it: the 
two posterior nares, the two Eustachian tubes, the mouth, larynx, 
and cesophagus. All these cavities have an influence on the voice 
on account of the resonance which is produced in them during 
the utterance of sound. The cavities of the nose are, however, 
of the greatest importance in this regard. They begin in front 
at the two anterior nares, and terminate in the pharynx behind 
by the posterior nares. They are separated from each other by 
a vertical septum. In regard to breadth and depth they are 
very irregular. If we take into consideration that they commu- 
nicate with the mouth, the cranium, and several minor cavities, 
we may imagine what important resonators of the voice they 
form, and what great influence they must have on the timbre of 
the voice. 

To make this description of the organs of speech complete, 
the mouth, tongue, teeth, and lips ought to be included, but 
being so situated as to be open to view, a discussion of them 
seems unnecessary. 

Although the anatomical structure of the vocal apparatus is 
the same in every human subject, so far as general principles 
are concerned, yet there is great diversity in matters of detail. 
In some individuals the thickness of the vocal chords is greater 
in proportion to their length than in others ; the tissue of these 
chords does not have the same degree of elasticity in all cases, 
and therefore vibrates more readily in one than in another ; the 
relative dimensions of the cavities in which the sounds rever- 
berate vary in different persons, etc., etc. All these cireum- 
stances have an important bearing on the tone of the voice. 
Hence the instances of people whose voices sound alike are ag 
rare as those of persons who resemble each other in outward 
appearance. One may be in a dark room with a great number 
of others whom he knows, and distinguish each one of them by his 
voice; and we sometimes recognize a friend by the sound of his 
voice after years of separation, during which the marks of time 
have so completely altered his looks as to render recognition by 
sight impossible. 

This peculiarity of tone in individuals is also to be found 
among deaf-mutes before, as well as after, they have been taught 
how to articulate. We know our pupils by their voices just the 
same as we would an equal number of hearing children. 

Like all the other parts of the body, the organs of speech are 
supplied with nerves which belong to the cerebro-spinal sys- 
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tem, 7. ¢., originate from the brain and spinal cord. The 
nerves of the vocal organs are partly sensitive nerves, which 
transmit the stimulus of sensation from these organs to the 
nervous centres, and partly motor nerves which transmit the 
stimulus of motion from the nervous centres to the muscles of 
the vocal apparatus. The function of the former is to make us 
conscious of the actions of the muscles that are brought into 
play during articulation, thereby enabling us to control the de- 
gree of tension of these muscles and to regulate our voices. 
Hearing persons control their voices entirely by the ear, and pay 
little or no attention whatever to the movements of their organs 
of speech. In fact they are hardly aware of these movements. 
But this is entirely different in the case of deaf articulators, who 
become conscious of the movements of their vocal organs dur- 
ing articulation through the sense of touch alone, and have to 
control their voices by means of this sense. Therefore the func- 
tions of the sensitive nerves of the vocal apparatus play a more 
important part in the articulation of a deaf-mute than in ours. 
In his case these nerves will, in the course of time, become so 
acute that he can regulate his voice by feeling the vibrations in 
his throat and chest, the contact between the tongue and palate, 
the movements of the lips, ete. 

Now a word about the motor nerves of the vocal organs. It is 
with great hesitancy that I venture upon this subject, for I fear 
these lines might chance to meet the eyes of some metaphysi- 
cian and remind him of the familiar words of Pope, “ Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” Yet the matter could not 
well be passed over, so I will at all hazards give a brief synopsis 
of the views that have lately been adopted by leading scientists. 

In 1861 the French savant, Mr. Paul Broca, published a series 
of memoirs in which he gave reasons for the belief that the brain 
was not, as many at the time thought, “an undivided organ in 
which the different faculties have no determined seat,” but that 
the fundamental convolutions of the cerebral hemisphere are 
distinct organs, each having distinct functions. Performing an 
autopsy upon a man who had been deprived of the faculty of 
speech for twenty years, he was led, by a careful examination of 
the condition of the brain, to the conviction that the primary 
seat of his affection was in the third convolution of the left fron- 
tal lobe. Other facts came in to confirm him in the view that 
this part of the organ alone was concerned as a nervous centre 
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in the production of articulate language. It is now generally 
known as the “convolution of Broca,” or the “ speech centre.” 
Subsequent experimental researches of others have proved be- 
yond doubt that this localization was correct. Broca, however, 
“regarded the spot here indicated, not as the intellectual centre 


Fic. 10.—Lateral view of left hemisphere of brain. 
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of speech, but as the supreme centre for the motor processes of 
speech, the agent of the mind for the automatic expression 
of the thoughts in articulate language and in writing,” or, as it 
has been appropriately styled, “the way out” for speech. The 
truth of his inference has been demonstrated in various ways. It 
has been shown that in the case of many of the lower animals 
experimental injury to the third cerebral convolution causes par- 
alysis or spasm of the tongue and lips —-“ a fact which evidently 
implies a direct connection through the motor track between 
this particular part of the brain and the muscles which subserve 
articulation.” Kussmaul, in a valuable article on “ Disturbances 
of Speech,” published in Von Ziemssen’s Cyclopzedia of Medicine, 
cites the following case as a decisive test: 


A perfectly healthy man fell from his horse. He got up immediately, 
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took hold of the bridle, and was about to vault into the saddle, when a 
physician, who by chance accompanied him, approached and examined 
him. He was unable to speak, but made himself understood by signs. 
No paralysis whatever was present. On the head there was a smail wound 
with depression of the bone. Later, when death ensued from meningitis 
purulenta and inflammatory softening of the brain, a bit of bone that had 
been broken off was found in the left third frontal convolution, which, 
together with the second and the island, was softened. Inthe skull there 
was only a perfectly round hole, no crack or fracture in any part. 

If, as previously stated, Broca’s convolution is to be regarded 
simply as the centre for the motor processes of speech, it is 
clear that it forms a part only of the cerebral mechanism con- 
cerned in speech. Eminent scholars insist that there are in 
the brain ‘“ perceptive centres ” to which impressions from the 
organs of sense travel along different routes and where the pri- 
mary stimulus is converted into a distinct perception. Thus 
they assume an “acoustic centre,” (see Fig. 11,) to which spoken 
words caught up by the ear are carried as acoustic impressions 
by a definite route, there to become perceptions and to be 
stored up in the memory, ready to be revived during thought, 
and to be translated into articulate speech through the agency 
of nerve fibres leading from this acoustic: centre to the co- 
ordinating centre for the motor processes of speech. Written 
words striking the eye are supposed to be similarly conveyed 
to a “visual centre,” there to be converted into visual percep- 
tions capable of revival in thought. But, since persons of per- 
fect organization usually learn to speak before they acquire the 
art of writing, and therefore think in spoken but not in written 
language, writing is effected primarily by the revival of the 
auditory impressions of words, which automatically revive the 
visual impressions of letters composing words, and then evoke, 
through the agency of the motor track, the muscular move- 
ments involved in writing. The authorities referred to also 
maintain that the perceptive centres fuifil only a subordinate 
function ; that they take cognizance merely of those attributes 
of objects that affect the particular sensory nerves which are 
in relation with them; and that there is a higher “ideational 
centre.” with which all the perceptive centres are in intimate 
relation, in which are combined the perceptions of these several 
perceptive centres, and in which a conception or idea of an ob- 
ject as a whole is obtained. 

The following diagram, which is furnished by Kussmaul in 
his article mentioned above, and which has been simplified by 
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Dr. J. S. Bristowe, lecturer on medicine at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital in London, England, represents these conclusions in 
regard to the arrangement of the nerve centres that are con- 
cerned in speech. 


Fic. 11.—Showing the arrangement of the nerve centres concerned in speech. 


It shows a sensory centre for acoustic word-images and a 
similar centre for optical word-images ; also a motor centre for 
the co-ordination of sound movements into spoken words, and 
one for that of the strokes produced in writing into written 
words; further, a higher ideational centre, where articulate 
sounds and the visual images of objects blend, where ideas are 
formed, and whence the impulses to express ideas in language, 
whether by the mouth or by the hand, or in any other way, 
emerge. 

It is assumed that mere parrot-like repetition of speech is 
effected either directly in spoken language through the conjoint 
agency of the acoustic centre and the centre for the speech- 
movements of the lips and tongue, or indirectly in written char- 
acters through the acoustic centre and the centre for expression 
in writing. Mere imitative written speech is supposed to be 
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evolved directly in written characters through the conjoint 
agency of the visual centre and the centre for expression in 
writing, or indirectly in spoken language through the visual 
centre and that for speech movements. However, spoken or 
written language as an intellectual function is considered to 
take its start from the higher ideational centre by the operation 
of the perspective centres or by the ideas which originate within 
itself, and to become expressed through the agency of one or 
the other of the co-ordinating centres for word-movements. 

If we wish to illustrate by the above diagram the mental 
action of deaf-mutes who communicate by signs or by writing 
only, the centre for acoustic word-images and that for spoken 
language would have to be omitted. I have made several at- 
tempts to ascertain whether, in the case of the congenitally deaf 
who never learn to articulate, those nerve centres which are con- 
sidered to be the seat of the faculty of speech remain undevel- 
oped, and whether they undergo any change if speech is lost at 
an early age. But I have not been able to obtain any satisfac- 
tory information on that subject. Im my humble opinion there 
seems to be good reason to think that such is the case, because 
it has been found that in the child at birth, before the intellec- 
tual faculties are exercised, the convolutions of the brain have a 
very simple arrangement; in the adult they present the most 
complex arrangement; and in old age, when the mental faculties 
have diminished in activity, they become much less prominently 
marked. This proves that the development of nerve centres 
depends upon their being exercised. 

If the above diagram were to be made to represent the action 
of speech of deaf articulators, in whose case the .different posi- 
tions which the vocal organs assume during articulation are de- 
termined by sight and feeling, the perceptive centre for the sen- 
sation of touch would have to be substituted for the acoustic 
centre. 

With the aid of the plan expressed by this diagram many of 
the phenomena presented by persons suffering from disturb- 
ances or loss of speech may be explained. Thus, if the auditory 
perceptive centre be implicated or its communication with 
the ideational centre divided, the patient would, as eminent 
physicians tell us, fail to understand the meanings of the words 
which he hears and probably of those which he utters; if the 
visual perceptive centre be affected or its communication 
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with the ideational centre cut off, the patient would fail to un- 
derstand written language, and probably lose the power of writ- 
ing; if Broca’s convolution be injured the capacity for verbal 
utterance would be lost ; if the ideational centre be the seat of 
lesion the patient would not be able to perform many of the 
higher mental operations connected with language. All such 
cases of disorders of speech occur, and, although some of them 
are cured by such mechanical exercises of the vocal organs as we 
employ with our pupils, yet the persons thus afflicted are not 
proper subjects for our schools. The latter are intended for 
those only who are mute in consequence of deafness, but are 
otherwise sound in mind and body. 

In regard to the relation which the nervous system bears to 
the exercise of the faculty of speech and the other mental func- 
tions, deaf-mutes may be divided into four classes, as follows : 

First. Those whose nervous organism is perfect, and whose 
deafness is the result of malformation of, or injury to, the middle 
or inner ear, so that sound waves striking this organ are not 
conveyed to the auditory nerve and through the medium of this 
nerve to the brain. In these cases the deafness has no connec- 
tion whatever with the nervous system, and cannot affect the 
exercise of the mental faculties. 

Second. Those whose loss or want of hearing is caused by 
local affection of the auditory nerve itself without any implica- 
tion of any of the other nerve centres. Such defect of the audi- 
tory or of any other of the sensory nerves does not affect the 
rest of the nervous organization and the intellect any more than 
loss of, or injury to, one of the limbs of the body would affect 
the rest of the system. 

Third. Those who are only partially deaf in consequence of 
local affection of the middle or inner ear or of the auditory nerve. 
It is obvious that in such cases the intellect cannot be impaired 
by the diminution of the faculty of hearing. 

Fourth. Those whose auditory nerves do not perform their 
functions because they share in the disorganization or imperfect 
development of the nervous system at large. Total deafness 
from this cause usually coexists with so low a grade of intelli- 
gence that no improvement in the mental operations is possible, 
and teaching is almost without effect. But, if the deafness is 
only partial, we generally find that the impairment of the men- 
tal faculties is algo partial only, and the degree of hearing cor- 
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responds with the degree of intelligence. I have often found 
it difficult to decide in cases of semi-deaf applicants of this class, 
whether they are suitable subjects for admission or not. There 
is little difficulty in teaching them to articulate; having some 
hearing they invariably become good articulators; but it is not 
easy to determine by a mere preliminary examination whether 
the degree of intellect which they possess gives promise of 
future development. Such children dg not properly belong to 
an institution for deaf-mutes. If the parents are wealthy I 
always advise them to take a special private teacher; but if 
they are poor I receive them, because, if I refused them, they 
would have no other alternative than to seek admission to an 
institution for the feeble-minded. It is better for them to learn 
to articulate and live among bright children who are deaf than 
associate with those who can hear but are idiotic. My experi- 
ence with this class of pupils has been that they make rapid 
progress in the beginning, but come to a sudden standstill 
when they reach an advanced class. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


WALTHER, EDUARD. Geschichte des Taubstummen-Bildungs- 
wesen, unter besonderer Beriicksichtung der Entwickelung 
des deutschen Taubstummen-Unterrichtes. [History of Deaf- 
Mute Education, with special reference to the development of 
deaf-mute instruction in Germany.] Bielefeld and Leipsic 
Velhagen and Klasing. 1882. 8vo, pp. 438. 

The author of this important and valuable work is principal 
of the Wilhelm Augusta Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Wriezen, Brandenburg, Prussia. The only unfavorable criticism 
that we have to make relates to the title-page, the leading por- 
tion of which is misleading. The “history of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion” outside of German-speaking countries is not given, except 
so far as is necessary to form a suitable introduction to its his- 
tory within those countries. 

With respect to Spain, England, and Holland only the early 
“sporadic” attempts at instruction are mentioned; in France 
the progress of the work is not noted beyond the labors of De 
’Epée and Sicard, while of its important development in Scan- 
dinavia, Italy, and America nothing whatever is said. The ex- 
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planatory clause of the title-page in fine type, to the effect that 
the history is written “with special reference to the develop- 
ment of deaf-mute instruction in Germany,” does not justify the 
absence of some such limitation from the leading title. //istory 
of deaf-mute instruction in German-speaking countries would 
have given a more correct idea of the nature and scope of the 
work. 

But with respect to Germany and other German-speaking 
lands the history is very full and explicit, and gives the reader 
what he cannot obtain from any other source, though it is 
essential to the comprehension of all the discussions of our 
German brethren—a clear and vivid idea of the growth and 
extension of the several “schools” to which German teachers 
from Heinicke to the present time may be classified as belonging. 
Some of these teachers have been men of marked ability; not 
content to tread in the old beaten paths, they have worked 
out new methods for themselves or greatly modified those of 
their predecessors. The result has been lively discussions, nu- 
merous treatises and text-books, and the grouping of teachers 
into “schools” according to the theories they held and the 
methods they pursued. Mr. Walther adopts the biographical 
plan for his history, giving an interesting sketch of the life and 
career of each of the teachers and writers who may be regarded 
as the leaders of these schools of thought, and a clear and com- 
prehensive statement of their theories and methods. This is a 
plan requiring good judgment, tact, discretion, and literary 
skill, and the author evidently possesses these qualities in a 
rare degree. In the biographical sketches, while not ignoring 
faults and defects, he always gives prominence to the better 
traits of character, and in the statement of theories, while some- 
times expressing dissent and criticism, he sets forth the views 
of all with entire fairness and perfect courtesy. 

The history is divided into five parts, viz: 

I. “ Night,” the measureless period of antiquity when the 
deaf were regarded as incapable of instruction. The author 
cites the various biblical and classical references to deafness with 
less fulness than De Gérando, though giving one or two that he 
omitted. 

II. “Sporadic deaf-mute instruction,” including the narra- 
tive of St. John of Beverly ; the writings of Rudolph Agricola 
and Jerome Cardan ; the labors of Pedro de Ponce, Bonet, and 
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Carrion, in Spain; Bulwer, Wallis, and Holder, in England; Hel- 
mont and Amman, in Holland ; Kerger, Raphel, Lasius, and Ar- 
noldi,in Germany; Pereire, Ernaud, and Deschamps, in France. 

Ill. “Instruction in exclusive institutions:” the French 
school, represented by De l’Epée and Sicard; the German 
school, divided into (a) the Leipsic school, represented by 
Heinicke, Eschke, Reich, and Sense; (b) the Vienna school, by 
Stork, May, M. Venus, Schwarzer, Reitter, and Micke ; and (c) 
the Schleswig school, by Pfingsten and Hensen. The author, 
while rendering full justice to the philanthropy and genius of 
De l’Epée, and the brilliant achievements of Sicard, deplores the 
influence of their theories on the development of the German 
school. This influence was much greater than is usually sup- 
posed, leading German teachers to the cultivation of the sign- 
language and the adoption of the grammatical method of intruc- 
tion, from which it is only within recent years that they have 
begun to free themselves. _ 

IV. “The generalization of deaf-mute instruction,” describ- 
ing the well-meaning and zealous efforts of Alle, Daniel, Graser, 
Czech, and Wich, to have the instruction of the deaf carried on 
in common schools with hearing children. These efforts failed 
to accomplish the result at which they aimed ; but indirectly 
they produced great good in interesting the public in deaf- 
mute instruction, and in attracting to the work some of the 
ablest students in the “seminaries” (normal schools) with which 
deaf-mute institutions were connected in order that the students 
might be fitted to teach the deaf in the common schools. 

V. “The methodical development of deaf-mute education.” 
This is sub-divided as follows : 

A. “Deaf-mute instruction upon a formal (grammatical) 
basis,” represented by Jiiger, Saegert, Jarisch, Aichinger, and 
Lampl,—now a thing of the past in Germany. 

B. “ Deaf-mute instruction upon a material (object-teaching) 
basis.” The revolution that overthrew the grammatical method 
in Germany was led by Friedrich Moritz Hill, whose maxim, 
‘“‘Develop speech in the deaf-mute child in the same way that 
life produces it in the hearing child,” illustrated by the superior 
results of his own and his associates’ teaching at Weissenfels, 
has gradually overcome all opposition, and been adopted as 
the watchword of the German institutions. For an account 
of Hill’s life and works such of our readers as have not access 
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to the volume before us are referred to the biographical sketch 
by Mr. Walther, published in the Annals, vol. xxi, pp. 84-95, 
and to Mr. Greenberger’s article on “ Hill’s Method,” vol. xxi, 
pp- 103-116. 

The method based upon object-teaching is conducted by Ger- 
man teachers upon two different plans: 

I. “ The separation of object-teaching from language-teach- 
ing,” represented (a) by the “empirics” (in the best sense of 
the word) Hill and Arnold, and (b) the “ systematists,” Kruse, 
Priester, Schéttle, and Ciippers. These teachers arouse and 
cultivate the minds of their pupils, and create within them the 
need of language, by a carefully arranged course of object- 
lessons, following as closely as possibile the circumstances which 
develop the mind and speech of a hearing child. These object- 
lessons, though they employ articulation as early as possible, 
and are closely connected with the course of instruction in lan- 
guage and other branches, are distinct from the regular lessons 
in reading and language. 

The “empirices” differ from the “systematists” in pursuing 
the “ natural,” “intuitive,” or “conversational” method of teach- 
ing language throughout the entire course. Arnold carried out 
the principles of this method even more thoroughly than Hill 
-His teachers were constantly engaged in oral conversation with 
their pupils on the play-ground, in walks about the village, and 
at the table, as well as in the school-room. For a description 
of Arnold’s methods and results, see Mr. Greenberger’s articles 
in the Annals, vol. xxiv, pp. 35-38, and vol. xxv, pp. 21-23. 
The “systematists,” while adopting Hill’s object-lessons and 
following the grammatical theory less rigorously than the early 
teachers, especially in the elementary stages of instruction, yet 
pursue a systematic course of instruction in language. 

All these teachers, except Arnold, regard natural signs as 
an essential factor in deaf-mute instruction, though all except 
Kruse deprecate their cultivation and development into a fin- 
ished language. Hill’s views of the importance and necessity 
of pantomime are quoted in the Annals, vol. xix, p. 142, and 
vol. xxi, p. 109. Kruse’s are given at length in his treatise on 
“The Combined Method,” published in the Annals, vol. xvii, 
pp. 197-256. 

Arnold banished signs not only from the school-room, but 
also from the play-ground—an achievement previously regarded 
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by all German teachers as impossible, even if it were desirable. 
The report of his success in this direction drew incredulous 
visitors to his school, who, after long and careful observation, 
testified to the truth of the statement. “The scholars at 
Riehen use no signs,” says Jorgensen in his “ Zwei deutsche 
Taubstummen-Anstalten,” “ every sign between pupil and pupil, 
as well as between pupil and teacher, is most strictly forbidden.” 
“In no class, from the highest to the lowest,” writes another 
observer in the German Organ, “neither in school, nor on the 
play-ground, nor at table, did I see a deaf-mute child make 
signs.” According to Arnold himself, however, (“‘ Programme” 
for the year 1875,) “the new pupils are allowed to express their 
thoughts in gestures during the first half year; in the second 
half of the year this imperfect language recedes wherever the 
articulation already acquired can be used. From the beginning 
of the second school year to the time of leaving the Institution 
oral speech alone is employed as a means of instruction and 
intercourse, and every gesture to express a word or an idea is 
discountenanced.” 

To the question, ‘“‘ How was it possible for you to free deaf- 
mute children from a language which from the first awakening 
of their mental life has been so closely associated with their 
thoughts?” Arnold replied: ‘“‘I appealed to the self-respect of 
my pupils, saying to them: ‘A monkey makes faces and signs ; 
if you make signs, you become like monkeys; do you want to 
be monkeys?’ Besides, I warned my pupils that I should be 
obliged to punish those who hereafter should use the sign- 
language.” When the pupils went home for vacation, more- 
over, letters were written to their parents requesting them to 
avoid the use of signs and to converse with the children only 
by articulation. 

Our author, who belongs to the new school of teachers, and 
condemns strongly the considerable use of the sign-language 
that prevailed until recently in all the German institutions, ex- 
presses himself thus on the practicability and advisability of 
the entire suppression of signs : 

It is obvious that the complete extermination of the sign-language is 
possible only in small institutions, in which every single pupil is contin- 
ually under the supervision of teachers who see in every sign introduced 
a danger for the acquisition of oral speech; while in larger institutions 
and in day-schools the deaf-mute’s natural inclination to speak in signs 
cannot be repressed to the degree required by Arnold. Many institutions, 
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therefore, must renounce the glory and advantage of having entirely 
banished the sign-language. But with faithful work on the part of 
teachers this isa matter of no great importance. If teachers will only 
take pains to confine themselves to natural gestures and to illustrative 
pantomimic action, excluding the sign-language as a language, and lead- 
ing the pupils to employ oral speech on all possible occasions, the desired 
results with respect to the use of articulation by deaf-mutes can be 
attained. 

It is undeniable that the doctrine which in recent times has been sharply 
defined, ‘‘ The sign-language must be wholly excluded from deaf-mute 
instruction, and from the intercourse of deaf-mutes with one another,” is 
one of great importance for the well-being of our institutions. But we 
must not conceal from ourselves the fact that it may have very injurious 
results; for there is no doubt that the sign-language affords a simple, con- 
venient, and satisfactory means of illustration and explanation, and that 
its employment would be absolutely demanded were it not a hindrance to 
the acquisition of oral speech. In case of its suppression, unless language 
is explained by thorough illustration and the conscientious use of every 
possible opportunity for its practice ; unless there is frequent repetition 
and correction of language ; unless the right time is seized for the develop- 
ment of abstract ideas; unless the teacher understands how to enliven his 
instruction and to make it interesting to his pupils,—the institution 
becomes a torture-house, and the pupils may easily be loaded down with a 
ballast of undigested knowledge. ‘Instruction without any signs what- 
ever demands skillful, conscientious, and faithful teachers; it demands 
men who follow in all its consequences the maxim, ‘Teach by the natural 
method ;’ otherwise the deaf-mute children will become talking parrots 
rather than thinking human beings.” It demands men like Arnold. 

II. The second method based upon object-teaching, as fol- 
lowed by German teachers, is “the union of object-teaching and 
language-teaching,” represented by Réssler of Hildesheim and 
Vatter of Frankfort, who are perhaps the most prominent Ger- 
man teachers of the deaf now living. They differ from the first 
class above-mentioned in developing the mental powers of their 
pupils by object-lessons in and with the teaching of language, 
thus combining into one Hill’s two separate, though parallel 
and harmonious, courses of instruction. Réssler and Vatter are 
both strenuous and consistent opponents of the sign-language as 
a language, but Réssler admits the use of natural gestures and 
pantomime as a means of illustration. In his method of teach- 
ing, Réssler is to be classed as an “empiric,” while Vatter 
belongs to the “systematists.” 

In conclusion, the author shows the great progress that has 
been made in the education of the deaf in Germany within 
recent years, not only in the large increase in the number of 
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schools and pupils, but in the diminished size of classes and 
the improved methods of instruction. According to the table 
he publishes, which includes six small-day schools* not given 
in our own tabular statement last year, there are ninety-five 
instituiions in the German Empire, containing 5,629 pupils 
and 530 teachers. The average number of pupils to a teacher is 
therefore between ten and eleven. Some institutions are 
especially favored in the smallness of their classes. Mr. Vat- 
ter’s at Frankfort, for instance, according to the report for 
1880, has twenty-four pupils and four teachers. Class No 1 is 
in two divisions of nine and four pupils respectively, class No. 
2 has four pupils, and classes No. 3, 4, and 5, contain only 
three pupils each. 

Other teachers and writers, besides those above named as the 
leaders of “schools,” whom Mr. Walther thinks worthy of 
special mention and description, are Weissweiler of Cologne, 
Kilian of Strasburg, Matthias of Friedberg, Stahm of Langen- 
horst, and Gude of Stade, who have made valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of the profession. The works of many 
other teachers are cited, showing great literary activity among 
the German instructors of the deaf. 

The volume closes with the following summary of the prin- 
ciples of deaf-mute instruction at present prevailing in Ger- 
many: 

1. The aim of the institutions for the deaf and dumb, which corresponds 
throughout to that of the common schools, is to make of deaf-mutes per- 
sons of moral and religious character, fitted for the duties of citizenship. 

2. In order to reach this aim deaf-mutes must be duly provided with 
oral language, so as to be able to understand what is said to them by 
speech and by writing, and to express their own ideas intelligibly by 
speech and by writing. ‘They must also be practised in all branches of 
knowledge and skill—music excepted—that are required in the common 
schools. 

3. Oral language is the principal subject of instruction from the begin- 
ning to the eud of the course, and to this all other branches are subordi- 
nate. Herein consists the chief peculiarity of deaf-mute instruction. 

4. Besides language, deaf-mutes are instructed in— 

a. Religion. 

b. Arithmetic. 

c. Geography, History, Natural Philosophy, etc. 


* These are situated at Ansbach, Bavaria ; Hildburghausen, Saxe-Meinun- 
gen; Coburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; Zerbst, Anhalt; Scheiz, Reuss; and 
Detmold, Lippe. 
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d. Writing. 

e. Drawing. 

J. Gymnastics. 

g. Feminine handicrafts. 

5. In language-teaching four stages are to be distinguished— 

First stage: Preparatory language-teaching,—having for its aim the de- 
velopment of oral utterance and the fixing of elementary ideas. 

Second stage: Fundamental language-teaching,—establishing a sure 
basis for further instruction, aud accordingly providing the pupils with 
suitable objects for observation and language, and with simple forms of 
speech. 

Third stage: The amplification of language-teaching,—treating lan- 
guage as a subject of instruction, extending the principles of object- 
teaching, and arousing the self-activity of the pupil in speaking. 

Fourth stage: The conclusion of language-teaching,—by continued 
grammatical exercises rendering speech more and more a conscious men- 
tal activity, leading the pupils to the comprehension of conversational 
forms and of simple popular literature, and enabling them to express in 
connected language and in writing their ideas of what they see, experience, 
and feel. 

6. In the language-teaching of deaf-mutes are distinguished— 

a. A mechanical language-teaching,—having to do with its technical 
side. 

b. An object language-teaching,—providing the pupils with language- 
materials. 

c. A formal language-teaching,—imparting the forms of speech. 

d. Free exercises in language,—affording application and practice of 
colloquial language. * 

7. Simultaneously with language-teaching are begun four exercises 
which constantly go hand in hand, viz., exercises in speech, lip-reading, 
writing, and reading. 

8. Since oral speech is at the same time the end and the means of 
instruction, it must receive the most solicitous care and practice through- 
out the whole course. 

9. The clear and distinct utterance of single sounds and of the various 
combinations of sounds, the natural movements and positions of the organs 
of speech, the correct lengthening and shortening of sounds, the right 
emphasis of syllables in words and of words in sentences, and the proper 
economy of the breath,—the aim of mechanical speech,—can be attained 
only by constant and most conscientious effort. 

10. Since it is not only essential that deaf-mutes shall be able to make 
themselves understcod, but it is of equal importance that they shall under- 
stand others, the exercises in lip-reading should receive ne less dttention 
than those in mechanical speech. 

11. The principles generally followed in the acquisition of language by 
hearing persons are applicable to the instruction of deaf-mutes in lan- 


guage. 


* Others distinguish language-teaching as phonetic, logical, and formal. 
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12. Language should therefore be associated directly with the objects, 
phenomena, and circumstances environing the pupils. In this way alone can 
an intimate union of the word and thing be effected, and language be ren- 
dered for the deaf-mute what it is for the hearing person,—an organic 
mental activity. 

13. In order to accustom the pupils to an independent use of language 
the need of oral speech must be awakened within them. 

14. The need of oral speech is not awakened in deaf-mutes if those asso- 
ciating with them employ the sign-language. The use of this language 
also produces the following injurious results: the deaf-mute children use 
oral speech unwillingly, do not learn to read from the lips of others, do 
not acquire colloquial language satisfactorily, gain only a limited range 
of language, do not fully grasp the forms of spoken language, and do not 
learn to think in this language. 

15. The sign-language must therefore be excluded from the instruction 
of deaf-mutes and from intercourse with them. 

16. Asa means of explaining language and imparting ideas, only the 
direct perception of the object or its representative in language should be 
employed. 

17. With the first instruction in language should be associated a regular 
course of object-teaching, which should be carried on either in connection 
with the instruction in reading and language or as an independent branch. 
It should continue throughout the whole school period. 

18. The aims of object-teaching are: the quickening of the attention, 
the exercise and development of the faculties of observation and reflec- 
tion, the acquisition of ideas and facts, the use of significant words, prac- 
tice in the employment of the language already acquired, and its further 
development by oral conversation and written exercises. 

19. Object-teaching is— 

a. Preparatory,—going hand in hand with articulation-teaching. 

6. Fundamental,—furnishing material to the pupils. 

c. Descriptive,—-by descriptions of various objects aiming at the enrich- 
ment of language-material, and the comprehension and correct use of the 
forms of language. 

d. Practical,—seeking, in connection with progress in language, to 
acquaint the pupils with the practical relations of life. 

20. The order in which the succession of objects is to be presented is 
determined by the circumstances of time and place. 

21. Since the deaf-mute receives language under limited conditions and 
is slow in reaching accuracy in its use, the laws of language, to be com- 
prehended and mastered, must be acquired partly by practice and partly 
by observation. 

22. Although the need of language on the part of the pupil continues 
the leading motive in the development of his language, yet there must be 
a systematic progress in the presentation and practice of the forms of 
speech at every stage of the course of instruction. 

23. In the later stage begins a regular course of instruction in grammar, 
for which the pupil has been prepared during the middle stage, making 
language itself-the subject of treatment. 
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24. The forms of language are taught in connection with the reading- 
book, but there may also be special lessons for this branch. 

25. This branch of instruction can produce fruitful results only when 
it follows the maxim: Deduce the rule from the example. 

26. In order that deaf-mutes may acquire the power of expressing them- 
selves correctly and freely in writing they should be led to keep a diary, 
from which in the later years of school may be developed exercises in 
composition, imparting facility in letter-writing and the use of business 
forms. Moreover, every subject of instruction, so far as it has to do with 
the succession of ideas, must be made to contribute to the expression of 
ideas in writing. Written exercises must therefore be duly associated 
with oral instruction. 

27. The free language-exercises introduce colloquial language as it is 
used in the every-day intercourse of life. 

28. These exercises are connected with the immediate wants of the 
pupils, and seek to provide therefor. Occurrences at home and school, 
during walks and in intercourse with others, are made the subject of con- 
versation, and afford practice in colloquial language, especially in its 
peculiar forms and idioms. 

29. These exercises constantly give the pupil complete forms of lan- 
guage, without always considering whether the form employed has been 
prepared for and is fully understood. 

30. Since it is of high importance for deaf-mutes to learn colloquial 
language as comprehensively as possible, this aim must be considered in 
every branch of study whenever opportunity offers. What has been 
learned should also be applied in intercourse out of school. 

31. Regular religious instruction cannot begin until the pupiis are in 
possession of an elementary language that permits a satisfactory treat- 
ment of religious subjects ; not, therefore, before the third school year. 

32. Although religious instruction contributes to the acquisition of lan- 
guage, viz., by teaching the language peculiar to itself and by insisting 
upon good pronunciation and correct forms of speech, yet the language 
element should never overshadow the religious element. The hour 
devoted to religious study must not be degraded to an hour of exercises 
in language. The high aims of religious instruction—to bring the chil- 
dren to God, to implant earnest piety, virtue, and morality in their 
hearts—must be kept in view at all times. 

33-40. [These paragraphs relate to the instruction in religion, arith- 
metic, geography, history, natural philosophy, drawing, etc. As the na- 
ture and scope of the instruction in these branches do not differ essen- 
tially from that given in schools for the deaf generally, the paragraphs 
relating to them are omitted here. ] 

41. Since deaf-mutes in consequence of their deafness have a slouching 
gait, and in consequence of their dumbness and the lack of exercise result- 
ing therefrom are apt to have weak lungs, the strengthening of which is 
essential to their success in articulation, gymnastics are of great im- 
portance for deaf-mute boys and girls. 

42. Deaf-mute girls, from the time of their entrance into the institu- 
tion, should be instructed in feminine employments, 
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43. The teaching of trades to deaf-mutes is not the duty of institutions. 

44. Every subject of instruction must teach the language peculiar to 
itself; it enters therefore into the service of language-teaching. ‘‘'There 
is language-teaching in everything.” 

45. The entire course of instruction is based upon articulation. The 
written form is added as needed. 

46. From the beginning of the middle stage the method of deaf-mute 
instruction resembles more and more closely that of the common schools, 
so that in the higher stage it does not differ from it at all. 

47. For the attainment of the full aim of deaf-mute instruction the fol- 
lowing conditions are requisite : 

a. An eight years’ course of instruction,—three years for the. lower, 
three for the middle, and two for the higher stage ; 

b. The number of pupils in one class must not exceed ten ; 

ce. Every class must have its own teacher, familiar with the method and 
experienced in the practice of deaf-mute instruction ; 

d. All necessary material must be provided, to enable the word to be 
associated directly with the object ; 

é. Deaf-mute children must enter the institution on the completion of 
their seventh year ; 

f. All the teachers of an institution must work on a uniform plan. 


HARTMANN, Dr. ARTHUR. Taubstummenheit und Taubstum- 
menbildung nach den vorhandenen Quellen, so wie eigenen 
Beobachtungen und Erfahrungen. Mit 19 Tabellen. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke. 1880. 8vo, pp. 212. 


-——-—— Deaf-Mutism and the Education of Deaf-Mutes by Lip- 
Reading and Articulation. Translated and enlarged by JAMES 
PATTERSON CASSELLS, M. D. London: Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox. 1881. 12mo, pp. 224. 

Dr. Hartmann is an eminent otologist, and as such interested 
in everything relating to the deaf. This work deals more par- 
ticularly with the medical and statistical aspects of deafness, 
and in the latter respect—so far at least as Germany is con- 
cerned—it contains more information than can be found else- 
where. The German government, strange to say, does not con- 
sider it within its province to include the statistics of deaf-mutism 
in its census returns, as is done more or less fully in other civi- 
lized countries, especially in Great Britain and the United 
States; but such statistics are sought to some extent in many 
of the separate States of the Empire, and Dr. Hartmann has 
collected all the material that he could obtain from these sources, 
from the reports of German institutions, and from the investi- 
gations of individuals. 

With respect to the health of deaf-mutes, Dr. Hartmann con- 
cludes, after an examination of various statistics, that as a rule 
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they are not more subject to disease than other persons, though 
he admits that they show scrofulous tendencies rather more 
frequently. As to mortality, while a table of the deaf-mutes of 
Prussia and Bavaria shows a somewhat greater mortality after 
the fifteenth year among the deaf than among the total popula- 
tion, the difference is so slight that no decided conclusions can 
be drawn from it. 

He ridicules the assertion, often made as an argument for oral 
teaching, that speech is essential to a proper development of the 
lungs. He says: 


Children born deaf cry after their birth in just the same manner as those 
who hear; their lungs, therefore, are subject in early childhood to the same 
influences. Moreover, deaf-mutes of more advanced age by no means 
allow their voices to rest; they often indeed feel obliged to let them 
sound forth, not always to the delight of their hearing fellow-men. * * * 
Aside from this, at the age at which vigorous movements of the body are 
produced, the development of the lungs takes place perfectly by their expan- 
sion in breathing. 


Dr. Hartmann is a decided advocate of the oral method of 
teaching, believing that it enables the deaf person to commu- 
nicate more freely with the outside world than the manual 
method, and that it produces better articulation and lip-read- 
ing than the combined method; but he is much less extrava- 
gant than many of its partisans in his statement of its results. 
Thus he divides the orally taught into three classes : 


About one-third of the deaf can be carried so far as to be able to con- 
verse with everybody, although—owing to their not quite pure utterance 
of the vowels, lack of fluency in the combination of sounds, and defec- 
tive accentuation—their articulation has a more or less peculiar character. 
In another third these defects are somewhat more strongly marked, so 
that—though their speech may be understood by those with whom they gen- 
erally associate, their nearest relatives, and suchas have learned to converse 
with deaf-mutes—they are only partly intelligible to strangers, and in 
order to make themselves understood must have recourse to the sign-lan- 
guage. With the last third the articulation is so unintelligible that the 
deaf-mutes make no use of it; wherefore it is lost again and they return 
to the sign-language. * * * 

The statistical returns of the Duchy of Nassau, made in 1864, are of in- 
terest with respect to the results to be obtained by education. These 
returns were made by the school inspectors and teachers of the Duchy. 
Among 381 deaf-mutes were found 177 who had received an education ; 33 
of these used articulation only and spoke well; 23 used articulation only 
and spoke moderately well; 86 used both articulation and the sign- 
language; 18 used the sign-language chiefly; 17 used the sign-language 
only. 
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He is equally candid in the admissions he makes with regard 
to the success of lip-reading : 


The cases are very rare in which a deaf-mute can understand well a 
rapidly spoken discourse, a lecture, or a sermon. Generally he must be 
addressed slowly, the separate sounds must be uttered distinctly, the face 
of the speaker must be turned to him in order that he may comprehend. 
It is easier for him to understand when he knows the subject of conversa- 
tion, for if he can only catch some of the words he can guess the rest. 
Those deaf-mutes succeed best in this who, being naturally bright, are 
good at combinations, while the less gifted have to contend with greater 
difficulties. It also makes a difference whether the deaf-mute is speaking 
with strangers or with his daily associates, whose utterance he has already 
learned to comprehend through practice. * * * 

If the deaf-mute has no special skill in lip-reading he generally avoids 
speaking with strangers, so that it appears as if he could not speak at all. 
I have repeatedly met such deaf-mutes, who only answered when I 
especially insisted upon it and took pains to speak slowly and distinctly. 

The question, which of the two methods is more successful 
in effecting the intellectual development of deaf-mutes, Dr. 
Hartmann does not attempt to answer, having, as he says, “no 
definite means of judging.” He “assumes,” however, that 
“‘with respect to intellectual development and the acquisition 
of positive knowledge, the same result is reached by both 
methods.” What this result is by the oral method he states as 
follows : 

It is possible, indeed, to give deaf-mutes during the school period all 
the positive knowledge that hearing children acquire in the public school, 
and the deaf are able to make a corresponding use of that knowledge 
after they leave school; but what they frequently lack is the full com- 
mand of the grammatical forms of speech. They make such mistakes as 
we do in learning a foreign language; they limit themselves for the most 
part to the simplest forms of the sentence, and even these are often incor- 
* * 

In one institution I was present at an examination upon the motions of 
the celestial bodies. The lessons had probably been drummed [eingepaukt] 
into the pupils during many hours of instruction, and a few of them were 
able to answer the questions in a satisfactory manner; but it was evident 
from the replies that a complete understanding of the subject had not 
been attained. When they were examined on purely practical matters— 
for instance, the writing of a letter on any subject whatever—the forma- 
tion of sentences and the thoughts expressed left much to be desired. 


There are a few errors of fact in the book with respect to 
matters that have not come under the author's own observation. 
He says, for instance, speaking of deaf-mutes in general, that 
“the manual alphabet is very little used, being taught scarcely 
at all, except in France, and there only in Paris and a small 
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number of other institutions.” He also falls in one place (p. 
129) into the common error of asserting that “the manually 
taught deaf-mute can hold intercourse only with persons who 
have learned the sign-language,” though in another (p. 164) the 
fact is admitted that he “is able under certain circumstances 
to make use of our word-language by means of writing.” Such 
errors, however, are much less numerous than is usual in the 
utterances of persons not directly connected with the work of 
deaf-mute instruction. 

Dr. Cassell’s translation into English of Dr. Hartmann’s 
work was made “in the hope that its appearance in such a form 
would forward the more general employment of lip-reading and 
articulation in the education of deaf-mutes in this and other 
countries.” We trust it may have that effect, though we think 
in view of the extracts above given that it will not tend to pro- 
mote the establishment of oral schools to the exclusion of all 
others. So far as we have compared the translation with the 
original we have found it faithful in most cases. There is one 
serious blunder, (p. 166,) where Dr. Hartmann is made to say 
that “the number of those [the deaf] who speak so distinctly 
that one would think that they could converse with their fellow- 


men is very small, and this perfection is perhaps only to be 
attained in those individuals who still hear vowels or words.” 
The bitterest enemy of the oral method would scarcely make 
so severe a criticism as this upon its results. What Dr. Hart- 
mann really says is that the number of the deaf is very small 
who speak so distinctly that one in conversing with them would 
take them for hearing persons. 


TARRA, Cav. Sac. GIULIO. The Pure Oral Method the Best for 
the Teaching of All Deaf Children. Translations from his writ- 
tings, speeches, and correspondence, published by the Society 
for Training Teachers of the Deaf and Diffusion of the “ Ger- 
man’”’ System in the United Kingdom. London: W. H. Allen 
& Co. 1883. 8Vvo, pp. 39. 


This translation of extracts from the writings of one of the 
ablest and most zealous advocates of the “pure oral” method 
is published in the hope that it will satisfy all doubts on the 
part of English readers as to the adaptability of this method to 
all deaf-mutes, and lead to its adoption in all institutions. It 
contains letters to an English lady, an address delivered at the 
public examination of the Provincial Institution at Milan in 
1881, and brief extracts from other publications. The most 
important portion consists of the refutation of a Turin lawyer, 
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who had asserted in a published pamphlet * that the Abbe Tarra 
received into his Institution “those only combining conditions 
favorable to the teaching of speech; that is to say, those who 
still have some degree of hearing, or who did not lose it until 
some time after having been able to speak ;” and that, in con- 
sequence, “out of twenty pupils presented to the Institution 
hardly one is admitted, all the others being sent back as unfit 
for instruction.” The Abbe Tarra declares that the only grounds 
of exclusion from his Institution are wealth, too much hearing, 
physical weakness, and mental imbecility; and that all are re- 
ceived who would be received if they were to be taught by the 
manual method. He maintains that “every deaf-mute, however 
little he may be fit for instruction, is also fit to receive it by 
speech, in a longer or shorter time, yet in a sufficient degree.” 
Of the results obtained by the oral method he makes the follow- 
ing assertions : 

All the deaf-mutes of the Province instructed by the pure oral method 
speak in an intelligible manner, and understand the speech of others by 
reading from their lips. 

The result of this method, far from being inferior, is, for the generality 
of pupils, superior to that which is afforded by all other methods put 
together. 

The deaf thus instructed, thanks to their intercourse with society, not 
only keep up spoken language and the knowledge thereby acquired in the 
course of instruction, but continue to develop and extend the use of it. 

He says that “these three facts are attested by the 254 
teachers of deaf-mutes collected from all civilized countries at 
the Congress of Milan,” and that “in the presence of these 
facts all discussions have ceased, serious objections have disap- 
peared, and the long struggle between the systems has ended.”’ 
From the accuracy of these latter statements, with respect to 
which our readers have their own knowledge, they can judge 
whether the other assertions of the enthusiastic Abbe are or 
are not to be taken with a grain of allowance. 


ALINGS, Dr. A. W. Catalogus Bibliothecae Guyotianae Instituti 
Surdo-Mutorum Groningani. Pars specialis, de surdo-mutis, 
balbis, caecis, mente imbecillis. Groningen: Hoitsema. 1883. 
pp. 244. 


The “ Liste Littéraire Philocophe”— a catalogue of the 
works relating to the deaf, blind, etc., in the library of the 


* Pamphlet of L. G. on the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. Turin: Typ. 
Fina. 1881. 
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brothers Charles and R. T. Guyot at Groningen, Holland, pub- 
lished in 1842—has long been known to all interested in the 
bibliography of deaf-mute instruction as the most valuable work 
of the kind in existence. The library subsequently became the 
property of Charles Guyot alone, and after his death was pre- 
sented by his son, Henry D. Guyot, to the Groningen Institu- 
tion. In commemoration of the noble gift the authorities of the 
Institution decreed that this collection of books, together with 
all others previously belonging to the Institution, should receive 
the name of the “ Guyot Library.” 

The present catalogue, the preparation of which has been a 
labor of love worthily performed by the distinguished principal 
of the Groningen Institution, gives the full titles of all the 
works now in this library relating to the deaf, the stammering, 
the blind, and the feeble-minded. It is arranged first by sub- 
jects, and then by languages. In the case of rare works con- 
taining brief references to the deaf, the extracts referred to are 
cited in full. 


CAPPELLI, Sac. LUIGI. Guida pratica popolare per dar la parola 
ai sordo-muti Italiani. [Practical popular guide to give speech 
to Italian deaf-mutes.] Sienna. 1882. 8vo, pp. 44. 


This excellent little treatise, which is reprinted from the 
Italian periodical Dell’ Hducazione, etc., is designed to aid 
mothers and other friends in beginning the oral and mental 
training of deaf children at home before they are old enough to 
be sent to school. Far more could be accomplished in this 
direction than is usually attempted, and such manuals as this 
in the hands of parents and others may be of great benefit. A 
similar work in English would be useful. 


DENIS, T. Les institutions nationales de sourds-muets et le 
Ministre de l’intérieur. [The national institutions for the deaf 
and dumb and the Minister of the Interior.] Nancy: 1882. 8vo. 


EATON, JOHN. Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
year 1880. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1882. 


8vo, pp. 1134. 

Besides the immense amount of valuable matter concerning 
education in general, this Report gives the usual statistical 
tables of American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, which 
contain some items not reported in our own annual tabular 
statement. Under the abstracts from each State further infor- 
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mation is given with respect to deaf-mute education, and the 
Commissioner, with his usual impartiality, presents arguments 
for the sign-language, for articulation and lip-reading, and for 
the combined system; notices briefly the gatherings of deaf- 
mute educators at Northampton, Mass., and Milan, Italy; com- 
mends the instruction of deaf-mute children at home, prepara- 
tory to sending them to institutions; and urges the importance 
of industrial training. 


ELLIOTT, RICHARD. The Best Means of Ensuring Efficiency 
of Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb. §8vo, pp. 7. 


A valuable paper by the head-master of the London and Mar- 
gate Institutions, read at the Doncaster Conference of Head- 
masters held in 1882. 


GIERTZ, TH. Tafel zur Veranschaulichung der Verwandtschafts- 
verhiltnisse fiir Taubstummen-Anstalten, Volksschulen, und 
Haus. [Table to illustrate the relations of kinship, for deaf-mute 
institutions, common schools, and home.} Neuwied and Leipsic. 


GOGUILLOT, LUDOVIC. De la période préparatoire i l’enseigne- 
ment des éléments d’articulation et de lecture sur les levres dans 
l’instruction des sourds-muets par la méthode orale pure. [The 
period preparatory to teaching the elements of articulation and 
lip-reading in the instruction of deaf-mutes by the pure oral 
method.] Paris: A. Derenne. 1883. 8vo, pp. 30. 


Most works on the oral method give too little attention to 
the training of the eye as well as the vocal organs when the 
pupil first enters the institution, as a preparation for instruc- 
tion in articulation and lip-reading—a preliminary work to 
which our Italian brethren attach much importance. This lack 
Mr. Goguillot, an instructor in the Paris Institution, success- 
fully endeavors to supply, adding the results of his own expe- 
rience to the suggestions of the Abbe Tarra in his Cenni storici, 
and of Padre Marchid in the Italian periodical Dell’ Hduca- 
zione, ete., of which Mr. Greenberger gave some account in the 
Annals, vol. xxvi, pp. 112-125. We commend Mr. Goguillot’s 
treatise to all oral teachers. 


GROSSELIN, E. De la possibilité de l’enseignement du sourd- 
muet dans l’école primaire ; reponse } M. Magnat. [Of the pos- 
sibility of the instruction of deaf-mutes in primary schools; re- 
ply to Mr. Magnat.] Angers. 1882. 8vo. 
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HODGSON, E A. Manual for the Guidance of the Printer’s Ap- 
prentice. New York: Printed at the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 18mo, pp. 25. 


An excellent epitome of rules for the use of capitals, punctu- 
ation, the division of words, etc. A portion of it has already 
been published in the Annals. 


HUGENTOBLER, J. L’enseignement du sourd-muet d’aprés la 
méthode orale. [The instruction of the deaf-mute by the oral 
method.] Lyons: Association Typographique. 1882. 8vo, 


pp. 21. 
An able defense and exposition of the oral method. It was 
read before the National Medical. Society of Lyons, Dec. 5, 
1881, and its author received from that Society a gold medal 
in recognition of its value. 


JANSEN, J. F. Het Instituut voor Doofstommen te Groningen. 
[The Groningen Institution.] Amsterdam: Salomon Swaab. 
1874. 8vo, pp. 8. 


KERR, F.G. ‘ Ephphatha.” A visit to the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum at Sienna. (In Macmillan’s Magazine for October, 1882, pp. 


447—455-) 

An interesting and appreciative, though somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating, sketch of a visit to the Sienna Institution made before 
the lamented deaths of Padre Pendola and Padre Marchio. 
Probably the proof-reader and not the author is responsible 
for such blunders as “Heiniette” (bis) for Heinicke, “ Fornaii ” 
(bis) for Fornari, “ Gallandat” for Gallaudet, and “ Senole” for 
Scuole, which are not creditable to a periodical of the preten- 
sions of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


LIEFTINCK, DR. J. W. Het Doofstommen-Instituut te Gronin- 
gen. [The Groningen Institution.] Amsterdam: Dirk Altink. 
1881. 8vo, pp. 15. 


MOOS, S. Ueber Meningitis Cerebro-Spinalis Epidemica, insbe- 
sondere iiber die nach derselben zuriickbleibenden combinirten 
Gehors- und Gleichgewichtsst6rungen. [On epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, especially with reference to the combined 
disturbances of hearing and equilibrium resulting therefrom.| 
Heidelberg. 1881. pp. 68. 


The author records 64 cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
that have occurred in his own practice during the past eighteen 
years. About 50 per cent. of the whole number showed dis- 
turbances both of hearing and equilibrium; 38, or 59 per cent., 
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were left totally deaf, and lost their power of speech; 20, or 
31.4 per cent., became totally deaf, but retained their speech ; 
1 only recovered with perfect hearing. 

The staggering gait of persons losing their hearing by this 
disease is due, in Moos’s opinion, to changes in the semi-circu- 
lar canals and their ampulle. He regards it as certain that the 
centre of the sense of equilibrium is in the cerebellum; that 
the ultimate nervous apparatus in the ampulle, possibly also 
in the saccules, is in connection with this centre by means of 
nerves ; and that dizziness or irritation of this ultimate appara- 
tus, or of tissues in its neighborhood, may produce the same 
symptoms of dizziness, staggering, etc., as disease or irritation of 
the central organ itself. For the treatment of the dizziness and 
staggering, Moos used Charcot’s method with quinine ; begin- 
ning with thirty centigrams, and increasing the dose gradually 
until one gram was taken daily. This treatment was con- 
tinued for a month; then interrupted for a fortnight, and then 
resumed for another month. 


MUENSCHER, ALBERT. Weltkunde. Auswahl des Stoffes fiir 
den Unterricht in der Heimatskunde, Geographie, Naturkunde, 
Gewerbekunde, Verkehrskunde, Naturlehre, Geschichte, und 
Gesetzeskunde fiir Taubstummen-Anstalten. Zweite, neu- 
bearbeitete, und vermehrte Auflage. [Universal knowledge. A 
manual of .instruction in the knowledge of home, geography, 
natural philosophy, technology, commerce, history, and law, for 
deaf-mute institutions. Second edition, revised and improved. | 
Gotha: E. F. Thienemann. 1882. 


The author of this comprehensive work is a teacher in the 
Hamburg Institution. He has selected for treatment such por- 
tions of the broad field indicated in his title as seem especially 
adapted to the wants of deaf-mute pupils at various stages of 
their education. 


TERRY, DR. JOSE A. El sordo-mudo Argentino, su instruccion 
y educacion. [The Argentine deaf-mute, his instruction and 
education.] In Rev. méd.-quir., Buenos Ayres, 1882-3, xix, 32-34, 
60-82, 97-99. 

We have not seen this treatise, but it is doubtless the one to 
which reference was made in the last volume of the Annals, 
(p. 265,) as containing surprising statistics with respect to the 
large proportion of deaf-mutes.in the Argentine Republic. 
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VALAT, P. Notice biographique sur J. J. Valade-Gabel Paris: 
E. Plon & Co. 1882: 8vo, p. 40. 


A memoir of an eminent instructor of deaf mutes and writer 
on deaf-mute instruction. Mr. Valade-Gabel was born in 1801 
and died in 1879. He was teacher in the National Institution 
at Paris 1826-1838, principal of the National Institution at 
Bordeaux 1838-1850, and again teacher in Paris 1850-1552, 
when his health failed. He afterwards taught a private pupil, 
and by direction of the Minister of the Interior visited and 
reported upon the institutions of France not supported by the 
National Government. This report, with some omissions, was 
published in the Annals, vol. xxiv, pp. 229-252. He was the au- 
thor of numerous works on deaf-mute education, and of several 
text-books. His treatise advocating the intuitive or natural 
method received the approbation of a commission appointed by 
the French Institute in 1855 to consider the best method of deaf- 
mute education. One of his text-books, Nowvelles Htrennes 
de Tenfance, has been translated into English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. A complete bibliography of his works accompanies 
this memoir. 


REPORT of the Proceedings of the Conference of Headmasters of 
Institutions for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, held at the 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Doncaster, May 
30th and 31st, 1882. Doncaster: Hartley & Son. 8vo, pp. 97. 


A verbatim report of the interesting and profitable Conference 
of Headmasters held at the Doncaster Institution in 1882, 
of which some account was given in the last volume of the 
Annals, page 260. It differed from similar English conferences 
of recent years in having its membership strictly limited to 
actual headmasters, and in being held at an institution during 
term time, thus corresponding quite closely to our American 
Conference of Principals. Copies of the Proceedings may be 
obtained from Mr. Jas. Howard, Headmaster of the Yorkshire 
Institution, Doncaster, England, at 50 cents each, postage in- 
cluded. 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 1883. Derbyshire, (England,) 
Emden, (Hanover, Prussia,) New England Industrial, South 
Australia, St. Joseph’s, (Fordham, N. Y.,) and Waldstena 
(Sweden) Institutions. 


THE BRUSSELS CONVENTION. 

[ We have deferred the issue of the present number of the Annals a few 
days beyond the usual time of publication, in the hope of being able to 
give our readers a sketch of the Convention which was promised us in 
advance by one of the members; but as this has not yet arrived, and we 
do not wish to delay the publication longer, we copy the incomplete report 
of the London 7’imes, (for which we are indebted to the kindness of Dr. 
D. Buxton, of London,) and an extract from a letter by the Rev. Dr. 
Cuarues A. SropparD, of New York, published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Jour- 
nal.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

Hither, [says the 7’imes correspondent, writing from Brus- 
sels,] drawn by a common interest in the welfare of the deaf 
(called deaf and dumb) of their various nations, have come rep- 
resentatives from northern and southern Europe, Germany, 
France, and Holland, England, the United States of America, 
and even from Mexico and Brazil. Nothing can more strik- 
ingly show the growth of interest in this subject which has 
marked the past three years, since the last International Con- 
gress was held at Milan, than this remarkable confluence of men 
and women engaged in promoting the same work, from lands 
so distant and so remote from each other. Old friends and 
fellow-laborers who met at Milan have met again. Others 
who were absent then are present now. The eloquent Presi- 
dent of that famous gathering, the Abbe Tarra, of Milan, is 
here to represent Italy. France has sent the present and for- 
mer directors of the National Institution of Paris, and others 
who are eminent in professional and official rank. From the 
United States have come the Hon. G. G. Hubbard, the first 
president of the Clarke Institution, in Massachusetts; Dr. I. 
L. Peet, the principal of the New York Institution; Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, of New York, and others ;* England is rep- 
resented by Mr. St. John Ackers, hon. secretary; Mr. Kin- 
sey, principal of the Training College ; Dr. Buxton, secretary, 
and other ladies and gentlemen connected with the Ealing 


* Other representatives of the United States were the Rev. Charles A. 
Stoddard, D.D., an active member of the Board of Directors of the New 
York Institution, who was also present at the Milan Convention; Miss C. 
A. Yale, associate principal of the Clarke Institution; Mr. G. C. W. Gam- 
age, a teacher in the New York Institution; Mrs. Peet and Mrs. Gallau- 
det, of New York; and Mr. Theodore Peet, of Berlin, Prussia, a nephew 
of Dr. Peet. 
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Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf; by the Rev. W. 
Stainer, superintendent of the classes for the deaf of the School 
Board for London; Mr. R. Elliott, headmaster of the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, London and Margate; Mr. William 
Van Praagh, director of the Institution for Promoting the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf, Fitzroy-square; Mr. S. Schonthiel, of 
the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Notting-hill, and other gen- 
tlemen connected with some of the provincial institutions. 
There are present two of the oldest teachers in the world—Dr. 
Hirsch, of Rotterdam, and Mr. Léon Vaisse, of Paris—both 
ardent apostles and promoters of the pure oral system.* The 
controversy of systems was concluded at Milan,t and the pres- 
ent Congress will address itself to the practical duties which 
follow on that decision—the training of teachers and other 
matters of actual work, and important detail as to the manner 
of carrying out the decision in favor of the pure oral system, 
which was so triumphantly prociaimed at Milan, and published 
in the 7'imes at the time. 

The Congress met on Monday, a little before two, to be ready 
to receive the King of the Belgians, who had intimated his in- 
tention to be present to open the Congress. By some mistake 
this intention could not be carried out, but a telegram was re- 
ceived in the course of the afternoon stating that His Majesty 
would in all probability attend on the following day. 

The chair was taken by Monseigneur Canon de Haerne, the 
chairman of the local committee, and on the platform were Frére 
Cyrille, the secretary of the local committee, and other members, 
in considerable numbers, of the central committee of organiza- 
tion and of the local committee of arrangements. The business 
of the day consisted in the reading of reports and the election 
of the officers for the various sections represented by the differ- 


*Mr. Vaisse says in an article published in the present number of the 
Annals that he ‘* does not believe in the possibility of the absolute ex- 
clusion of the sign-language in the education of the deaf from birth,” and 
that he ‘‘ cannot but applaud teachers who, like Péreire, make use of all 
the means of teaching that nature places at their disposal.” Mr. Hirsch 
said in a letter published in the Annals, vol. xiv, p. 164, that ‘‘ the idea 
of dispensing with the language of signs is as foolish and ridiculous as 
possible.” Is it, then, the pure oral system of which these gentlemen are 
ardent apostles and promoters ?—Ep. ANNALS. 

+ Though there was no controversy of systems at Brussels, our foreign 
readers must not suppose that the great body of American teachers have 
accepted the decisions of the Milan Convention.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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ent languages of the members of the Congress. The Canon de 
Haerne, a member of the Corps Législatif of Belgium, a man 
of great eminence in the literary and scientific world, and a well- 
known promoter of the education of the deaf in England and 
Belgium, of the younger members of his own church, was voted 
by acclamation to the chair of the Congress. Frére Cyrille was, 
in like manner, elected general secretary. For the other sec- 
tions were elected vice-presidents and vice-secretaries, as follows: 
For Belgium, Mr. Oudart and Mr. Verstraet; for France, the 
Abbe Bourse and Mr. Magnat; for Italy, the Abbe Tarra and 
Signor Fornari, of Milan; for Germany, Dr. Treibel, of Berlin, 
and Mr. Hugentobler; for Holland, Dr. Hirsch, of Rotterdam, 
and Dr. Alings, of Groningen; for Spain, Senor Villabrille ; and 
for the English-speaking section, the Hon. Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, of Washington,* and Mr. Kinsey, Ealing. 

After the election of these officers, the Congress adjourned 
until Tuesday afternoon. 

The morning of Tuesday was spent in visiting the extensive 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and the Blind under 
the direction of Frére Cyrille, situated in the environs of Brus- 
sels. 

The meetings are held in the Palais des Academies, formerly 
the Palace of the Prince of Orange, a noble building standing 
very near to the Palace of the king. It is decorated with 
twelve fine paintings by Stingeneyer—one at the end of the 
hall, and eleven others on the spacious bays of the side walls. 
One similar space is now vacant. It formerly held a painting 
illustrative of the rise of the Orange dynasty, which, on the 
erection of the Belgian monarchy, was removed, and the space 
remains significantly blank. The other spaces contain paint- 
ings to illustrate literature, music, ancient and modern art, 
sculpture, and other subjects connected with national history 
and institutions. Here the king arrived punctually at 2 p. m. 
on Tuesday. His Majesty came in state, his attendants being 
like himself in military uniform, and on his arrival at the 
entrance of the Palace, he was received by the president, sec- 


*Mr. Hubbard was obliged to leave Brussels before the Convention 
ended, and Dr. Peet was elected Vice-President in his place. 

The English-speaking section will hereafter consist of two separate sec- 
tions, the English and the American. The local committee of the former 
section are Messrs. Elliott, Ackers, and Buxton, and of the latter, Dr. Stod- 
dard, Dr. Peet, and Miss Yale. 
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retary, and other officers of the Congress and of the general 
committee. An address was read to the king by the president, 
the Rey. Canon de Haerne, and responded to by His Majesty 
in a cheerful and gracious tone, in which he assured those 
around him of the pleasure it gave him to be present at the 
Congress to show his appreciation of the work in which they 
were engaged, of his hearty wishes for its success, and ended 
by personally addressing those who had conveyed the welcome 
of the Congress to him. On His Majesty’s entrance into the 
hall of meeting he was warmly greeted by the audience, and 
after another address from the president, the business of the 
session commenced. Six questions formed the programme to 
which the deliberations of the Congress were to be directed, 
the first of which—the only one considered to-day—was on the 
necessity of organizing a normal course, or a normal school, 
with a school annexed as a training-school for teachers of the 
deaf. The president, in his address on opening the business of 
the day, paid a high compliment to the English section by quot- 
ing the opinions of the principals of the British Institutions 
expressed at their last meeting held last year. The point of 
difference brought out in to-day’s discussion was mainly this— 
whether a large school affording practice in teaching was a 
sufficient champ @expérience for the training of a teacher, or 
whether it was necessary that a period and course of training 
should be afforded as preparatives for that practical experience 
in teaching which all alike hold to be of the first necessity. 
This question, alike most interesting and important, was not 
fully considered before the Congress adjourned. Many men 
highly qualified to deal with such a subject were present, but 
the discussion was intermittent and the proceedings inter- 
rupted, in sometimes an unseemly manner, by the outbreaks of 
a spirit which it is not uncharitable to refer to the prevalance 
of local feelings, and even animosities, which are in no way con- 
nected with the matter before the meeting or any difference of 
opinion as regards the systems of instruction. Such feelings an 
Englishman can scarcely understand, and cannot further enter 
into than to deplore their existence if they impair a noble work 
and estrange from each other high-minded men, whom union in a 
common work and purpose should raise above the lower consid- 
erations which seem at present—let up hope but temporarily— 
to separate them. 
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In the course of the discussion the king retired, but before 
leaving the building he addressed personally all the officers of 
the Congress, who in a body attended upon him on his with- 
drawal, expressing his deep interest in the subject of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and making special inquiries of the vice-presi- 
dent (Mr. G. G. Hubbard) and the vice-secretary (Mr. Kinsey) 
of the English-speaking section in regard to the state of educa- 
tion of the deaf in their respective countries—the United States 
and England. 

Wednesday being the festival of the Assumption, and the eccle- 
siastical members of the Congress, who are numerous, being 
occupied by their religious duties, no meeting of the Congress 
was held. Church bells began to ring at a very early hour, and 
pealed forth an almost ceaseless summons to the numerous 
churches which meet the eye of the visitor in every part of 
Brussels. The members of the Congress were invited to visit the 
institutions of Ghent and Bruges during the day, and in the 
evening to be present at the Royal Institution, Brussels, for 
the deaf and dumb and the blind, at wne Récréation of the female 
pupils of that Institution. 

At Ghent and at Bruges the visitors were received by the 
authorities of the schools, and were shown through the respec- 
tive classes of the pupils, the exhibitions being conducted by 
speech and lip-reading, both on the part of teachers and pupils. 
One fact has appeared most evidently, which strongly confirms 
what has been frequently stated and not unfrequently ques- 
tioned—viz., that wherever signs (the gestural language of the 
deaf) are permitted or employed, there the speech of the pupils 
is uniformly inferior, the quality of the speech of the pupils 
rising or falling exactly in the measure in which “deaf and 
dumb signs” (so called) are prohibited or allowed, Five insti- 
tutions have been visited since the Congress opened—the two 
in Brussels, and those of Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp—the 
result of the inspection being to confirm the opinion of those 
who insist that to encoarage speech signs must be suppressed, 
and that by the permission of signs speech is infallibly injured. 

A large audience assembled at the Royal Institution, Brus- 
sels, in the evening, when représentations, tableaux, and plas- 
tiques vivants were given by the female pupils. These were all, 
except the last, which was patriotic, of a religious character ; 
and it is only just to say that while the artistic effect was 
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admirable, and testified to great pains and care taken to work 
up so many deaf children to so complete a result, good taste 
and the sense of reverence were never transgressed ; and this, in 
the face of so many difficulties, is evidence of what has just been 
stated—that great pains must have been taken to conduce to 
such a result. Alternately with the representations presented 
by the deaf pupils were given musical performances by the 
blind inmates of the institution—the combination of the blind 
with the deaf under the same roof, which is now, happily, be- 
coming so rare in England, being still somewhat common here. 
These performances were vocal and instrumental, the instru- 
ments employed being the piano-forte and the harmonium. In 
all that had gone before there was nothing unusual, but the 
next exhibitions were certainly exceptional. One was a chorus 
or chant in which all the singers were “ deaf and dumb” inmates 
of the institution. Of course a “musical ear” at once detected 
the variations of tone; there was nothing which could possibly 
satisfy the requirements of wn chef @orchestre. Still it was a 
very extraordinary exhibition, and brought to mind the saying 
of Dr. Johnson, recorded by Boswell, in regard to another ex- 
ceptional performance of which he was witness :—“ The wonder 
is, not that they can do it so well, but that they can do it at all.” 
After this came an address of thanks to the president and the 
visitors, spoken by wne sourde-muette aveugle. The speaker 
was a young woman who in childhood had become deaf; was 
educated at the institution as an ordinary pupil, and then be- 
came blind. Thus deaf and blind, her speech became of the 
greatest value to her; it has been preserved and developed, 
and now she expresses all her own thoughts and wishes by 
speech, and is communicated with by a system of gestures and 
spelling on the hands, which has been applied and developed 
by the sisterhood who instruct her and the pupils who are her 
companions. Her appearance is intelligent and pleasing; there 
is a remarkable absence of that cheerless and distressful look 
which is so often apparent in the faces of the blind in every 
country. 

In a pitiless rain the Congressistes repaired on Thursday to 
the hall of meeting. The president, Canon de Haerne, took the 
chair at 9 A. M., and the discussion on the question having ref- 
erence to training-colleges was resumed. The speakers who 
successively addressed the Congress were, among others, Signor 
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Fornari, of Milan; Dr. Charbonnier, of Brussels; the Rev. 
Thomas Arnold, of Northampton; Herr Walther, of Wriezen ; 
and Dr. Treibel, of Berlin, who had written a paper on the sub- 
ject, as had also Mr. Kinsey and Dr. Buxton, of the Ealing So- 
ciety, and Mr. W. Van Praagh, of the Fitzroy-square Association, 
all of which, it. was announced by the president, would be 
published in extenso in the official report of the proceedings. 
Throughout the discussion there came out continually expres- 
sions of the feeling previously alluded to, which so markedly 
divided into sections the members of the Congress. To an 
Englishman, this is, as before mentioned, almost incomprehen- 
sible in its extreme bitterness, and is certainly very much to be 
deplored. By the German and Italian teachers much valuable 
evidence was given of the success of the education of the deaf 
(on the pure oral system) in their respective countries, and of 
the work of training-colleges. Signor Fornari spoke of the good 
effected by the arrangements in connexion with the training 
college established near Milan. “It has been said,” exclaimed 
Dr. Treibel, “that there is not a training-college in Germany. 
I am the head of one.” “Training-colleges,” said Dr. Charbon- 
nier, “are required for teachers of those who can hear, and they 
are granted. They are required far more for the proper educa- 
tion of the deaf. They are, indeed, most absolutely necessary.” 
Another member said the great question involving unity in 
teaching had been settled at Milan; that the proper and efficient 
training of teachers was the next question, following naturally 
upon that, and disputes or differences of opinion could not be 
expected to be recognized by those who had no interest what- 
ever in them. Finally a resolution was drawn up by Mr. 
Claveau, Government Inspector-General of Charitable Institu- 
tions in France, and submitted to the meeting, which, after 
speaking of the incontestable necessity that the teacher of 
the deaf should receive preparation for his work and have prac- 
tical experience of teaching, went on to speak of the difficulties 
which had presented themselves at the Congress in the way of 
any united action, and he therefore moved that under these cir- 
cumstances the first question should be withdrawn from the 
programme. This was objected to by Mr. Ackers, who was sup- 
ported by the whole English and German sections, on the 
ground that, as so many members had come from so great a 
distance to deliberate on this most important question, it was 
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not right that their attendance should be rendered futile by the 
exclusion of the very question which had been placed at the head 
of the list, and to which their attention had thus been specially 
invited. The vote was then taken, and the resolution of Mr. 
Claveau was adopted, in a house of 105, by a majority of exactly 
two to one. 

The Congress then rose, and the members went by train to 
Antwerp. 


[The further report of the 7’%imes consists of a single brief paragraph 
in a subsequent issue. Dr. Stopparp more fully sums up the work of the 
Convention in the following extract from his letter above mentioned.— Ep. 
ANNALS. | 

Six questions have occupied the attention of the body during 
a week, and upon most of them the Congress has pronounced a 
definite opinion. They related— 

1. 7 the establishment of Normal Schools for the training 
of instructors of the deaf and dumb. This question was laid 
on the table after thorough discussion, because it involved re- 
ligious and political difficulties in some of the nationalities. 

2. The size of classes. The Congress decided that primary 
classes ought to be limited to 8 or 10 pupils, and high classes 
to 12 pupils. This was the unanimous opinion of the Congress. 

3. The third question concerned the time during which deaf- 
mutes should be under the same teacher, and the Congress de- 
cided that for two years the pupils should have the same teacher, 
and that afterwards the matter should be regulated according 
to the circumstances of each special case. 

1. The fourth question was, whether trades should be taught 
in the institution during the course of education, or outside 
and after graduation. The decision of the Congress was, that 
in large institutions where the pupils remained as boarders, 
trades should be taught during the latter years of their educa- 
tion in the institution itself, and that in small day-schools all 
such teaching should be given outside of the institution, but 
also during the latter part of the period of instruction. 

5-6. The fifth and sixth questions were placed together. 
They related to the establishment of asylums for aged and 
indigent deaf-mutes; of agricultural institutions, where they 
could find a home in case of failure or misfortune; of work- 
shops, where deaf-mutes could be sure of obtaining employ- 
ment; and of committees of patronage in the various towns 
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where deaf-mute institutions are located. These subjects drew 
out a great variety of opinions from the delegates. Nearly all 
were in favor of establishing homes for the aged and indigent 
deaf-mutes, but it was earnestly contended that to go farther 
than this in the way of helping the deaf and dumb would be to 
offer a premium for idleness and dependence. The Congress, 
however, pronounced in favor of all these eleemosynary institu- 
tions, the English and American members not voting upon the 
majority of the resolutions, because they applied only to con- 
tinental schools. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN CHARACTER OF THE NEW 
YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED IN- 
STRUCTION OF DEAF-MUTES. 

New York, June 4, 1883. 

To the Editor of the Annals : 

Sir: On page 22 of the “ Proceedings of the Tenth Conven- 
tion” I find the following remark, which was made by Dr. I. L. 
Peet : 

There is another institution, the founders of which are of the Hebrew 
faith, and we can readily understand that they have an institution where 
the deaf children of Hebrew parents will be likely to be instructed accord- 
ing to the tenets of their religion. 

Now, there is a clause in the constitution of the State of New York 
which prohibits uniform sectarian instruction in any school which is sup- 
ported in full or in part by the public funds. 

Not long before the Tenth Convention was held I had a con- 
versation with Dr. Peet, in the course of which he asked me 
whether in this Institution special religious instruction was given 
to the children of Hebrew parents. I told him distinctly that 
such instruction was not provided here, and am, therefore, very 
much surprised at the statements which he made before the Con- 
vention. The gentlemen who manage the affairs of this Insti- 
tution, having eminent legal talent among them, need not 
be reminded by Dr. Peet of any clause in the constitution of 
the State of New York; and being respectable, disinterested, 
and law-abiding citizens, they have never attempted to violate 
the particular clause to which he refers by applying the public 
funds to sectarian purposes. If he should ever be asked by He- 
brew parents for an institution where their deaf children “ will 
be likely to be instructed according to the tenets of their reli- 
gion,” I hope. he will not refer them to us, for we do not teach 
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any more of the Hebrew religion in this Institution than he 
teaches in his own school—probably not quite so much. If he 
asked me how many of our pupils are the children of Hebrew 
parents, and who they are, I should hardly be any better pre- 
pared to answer these questions than he himself. I never make 
any inquiries in regard to the religious belief of any of the in- 
mates of this Institution, whether they be pupils, officers, or 
servants. There are people in this house with whom I have 
lived more than ten years, yet I have not the slightest idea 
whether they are Jews or Gentiles. 

It is entirely foreign to my intention to impute any sinister 
motive to Dr. Peet in making the remarks which I quote. But 
it is a singular fact that every now and then somebody is found 
who takes pains to remind the public that the founders of this 
Institution were Hebrews. The object for which the Institution 
is maintained is to educate deaf-mutes, irrespective of race, 
creed, or nationality. So long as this object is faithfully carried 
out, it matters very little whether the founders belonged to one 
faith or another. The large patronage which the Institution 
receives from all classes and denominations proves the correct- 
ness of this argument. 

I know persons who assiduously circulate the false statement 
that this Institution is sectarian, with a view of deterring pa- 
rents of mutes from placing the latter with us. Now, I have 
all respect and regard for those who use legitimate means of 
opposing our method of teaching, because they honestly and 
sincerely believe in the sign system. But I commiserate those 
who are afraid that if the oral method came into general use 
they might not be able to find positions, and, therefore, try to 
injure us by spreading false, slanderous, and malicious state- 
ments. Perhaps I allow my enthusiasm for my life-work to lead 
me too far; yet, I must confess that, in my opinion, a deaf-mute 
who has learned ‘to articulate and read the lips, although imper- 
fectly only, has as much advantage over one who is compelled 
to communicate by signs, as a person who can see by means of 
a powerful glass has over one who must be led about by others 
or is compelled to grope in total darkness. I am too busy keep- 
ing the beams out of my own eyes to spend time in looking for 
the motes in the eyes of others. Nevertheless, I must say that 
I often think of the thousands of mutes in this country who 
might have been successfully taught to articulate ; also, of those 
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who, having become deaf at the age of six, eight, ten, or even 
sixteen years, could speak well when they entered the institu- 
tion, but had either partly or entirely lost their speech when 
they left the school, because they were not taught how to read - 
the lips and were educated by signs. The thought invariably 
fills me with as much sorrow as if I saw an equal number of 
blind persons whose eyes might have been made to perform 
the function for which nature intended them, but were delibe- 
rately left sealed up forever. Therefore, I repeat, let us pity 
every one who, from sinister motives, tries to cast odium upon 
those who are engaged in the sacred work of teaching the mute 
to speak. Very truly yours, 
D. Greensercer, Principal. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Arkansas Institute—Mr. Hammond has resigned the posi- 
tion of principal to become superintendent of the Iowa Institu- 
tion, and is succeeded by Mr. John C. Littlepage, of Washington, 
Ark. Mr. Littlepage is a distinguished teacher, but entirely 
without experience in the education of the deaf. We confess to 
some astonishment at such an appointment in Arkansas, for the 
law of the State says distinctly that the principal must “ de 
qualified to impurt instruction to deaf-mutes,” (Gantt’s Digest, 
Sec. 363,) and, again, “the principal and matron shall be teach- 
ers of knowledge, skill, and ability in their profession, and of 
experience in the management and instruction of deaf-mutes,” 
(Sec. 371.) 

Miss Mary E. Griffin has been appointed teacher of articula- 
tion. She is a graduate of Carleton College, Minnesota, and 
has had instruction in the Bell system of Visible Speech in the 
Minnesota and New York Institutions. Mrs. M. M. Beattie, 
who has been a teacher in the public schools of Little Rock, has 
been elected matron. 


Colorado Institution.—The dual system of management—or, 
as has been suggested, mismanagement—which has interfered 
with the success of the Institution in the past has been abolished, 
and, the former superintendent, principal, and matron all having 
resigned, Mr. 8. T. Walker, late instructor in the Illinois Insti- 
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tution, has been elected superintendent with full executive au- 
thority. Mr. George Failor has been appointed steward, and 
Mrs. Failor matron. Mrs. Orange Kennedy has resigned the 
position of teacher, and is succeeded by Mr. Edward C. Camp- 
bell, of Jacksonville, Ill., who will also cultivate the pupils’ talent 
for art. 

The buildings have been thoroughly renovated and import- 
ant improvements, such as a new stone barn, a laundry, and a 
gas-machine, have been made. Blind pupils are for the first 
time admitted. A pleasant reading-room, in which will be placed 
all the leading juvenile and illustrated papers and magazines, 
will be prepared for daily use in a short time. Two hundred 
dollars’ worth of books have been purchased for the library. 
Fire-escapes will soon be erected. A cabinet-shop is being fitted 
up, and a competent foreman will be secured. 


Illinois Institution.—Mr. 8. T. Walker, who has become 
superintendent of the Colorado Institution, is succeeded as 
instructor in this Institution by Mr. J. A. Kennedy, for eleven . 
years a teacher in the Iowa Institution. 


Iowa Institution.—Mr. Rogers has resigned the position of 
superintendent, and is succeeded by Mr. H. C. Hammond, late 
principal of the Arkansas Institute. Mr. Booth has accepted 
a position as teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, and Mr. 
Kennedy in the Illinois Institution. They are succeeded by 
Mr. P. W. Downing, late principal of the Colorado Institution, 
and Mr. G. L. Wyckoff, late superintendent of the Kansas Insti- 
tution. Mr. C. L. Sturges, Miss Wilcoxson, and Miss Shaw 
have also been appointed teachers. 


Kansas Institution.—Mr. H. A. Turton, formerly of the Iowa 
Institution, has succeeded Mr. Wyckoff as principal. Mr. Rob- 
erts has resigned the position of teacher, and his place is not 
yet permanently supplied. Mr. A. S. McCulloh has been 
appointed steward, and Mrs. Celia Kistler matron. 


Louisiana Institution. Theophilus F. Kendall, formerly 
a teacher in this Institution, died in New Orleans on the 15th — 
of September last, aged forty-eight years. Mr. Kendall was a 
graduate of the Kentucky Institution. He lost his sight twelve 
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years ago, since which time until his death he was an inmate 
of the Charity Hospital at New Orleans. 


Manchester (England) Institution.—We regret to learn, just 
as we go to press, of the death of Mr. Andrew Patterson, for 
many years head-master of this Institution, and one of the oldest 
and best-known of the British instructors. We hope to have a 
biographical sketch by one of his friends in the next number of 
the Annals. 

Minnesota Institution.—Miss Etta P. McWhorter, daughter 
of the late superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, has been appointed teacher of articulation in the place 
of Miss Fanny Wood, who has gone to the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution; Mr. Jeremiah P. Kelly, a graduate of the Institution 
and of the National College, takes the place of Miss Kate E. 
Barry, who has also gone to Philadelphia ; Miss Abby E. Axtell, 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, is added to the corps of instruction, and 
Mr. Charies Suess is appointed foreman of the shoe-shop. 


Missouri Institution.—The opening of the school this au- 
tumn is postponed to November 1st, on account of danger to the 
life and health of pupils while the present repairs and improve- 
ments are in progress. When these are completed the Institu- 
tion will have a building not only much handsomer than before, 
but greatly improved in capacity and convenience. 


Nebraska Institution.—Miss Farrant and Miss McCowen, 
teachers of articulation, withdrew from the service of the Insti- 
tution at the close of the last term, and Miss Otie Plum, of Iowa 
City, Iowa, and Miss Jessie Harper, of Burlington, Iowa, both 
ladies of experience as primary teachers, have been appointed 
in their place. Their classes consist chiefly of semi-deaf chil- 
dren, who are instructed orally without the aid of signs or the 
manual alphabet, their hearing being cultivated as much as pos- 
sible and utilized in the oral work. The audiphone is used in 
some cases, and is regarded as a valuable adjunct. 

A new boiler and coal-house, with additional shop-room in 
the second story, and a new barn, have been built. The Wes- 
ton incandescent electric light has been introduced, and study, 
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play, reading, and dining-rooms, the halls, and most of the pri- 
vate rooms are lighted by this means. 


New Jersey Institution.—The Institution isto begin its work 
on the 9th of October with the following corps of teachers: Mr. 
Rowland B. Lloyd, late of the New York Institution; Miss Emma 
J. Ely, late of the New York Institution for Improved Instrue. 
tion ; Miss Sara&’ C. Howard, a graduate of the New York Insti- 
tution, who has taught in Michigan and in New York; Miss Susie 
D. Yard, of Washington, N. J., a graduate of the State Normal 
School; and Miss Louise Anderson, of Trenton, a graduate of 
the State Model School. 

Ohio Institution.—The following changes have occurred in 
the corps of instructors: Miss Hattie E Coggeshall, who re- 
signed last winter from ill-health, died during the summer; Mr. 
Plumb M. Park, the oldest teacher, has resigned his position 
and followed his son to California; Miss Clara B. Reed has 
been married to Mr. J. W. Leib, a graduate of the Institution, 
and has resigned her position; Miss Anna Chidester succeeds 
Miss Coggeshall in the articulation department, and Mr. Park 
Terrell follows Mr. Park as primary teacher. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The directors have made the 
wise decision that hereafter no class shall contain more than six- 
teen pupils. This involves the employment of additional teach- 
ers, and Mr. F. W. Booth, late of the Iowa Institution, and 
Misses Fanny Wood and Kate E. Barry, late of the Minnesota 
Institution, have accordingly been appointed. 

At the late commencement of Yale College the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Mr. B. D. Pettengill. 
As we learn from a member of the Yale faculty that this degree 
was conferred in recognition of Mr. Pettengill’s “literary and 
other contributions to the art and science of teaching the deaf and 
dumb,” we look upon it as a compliment to the Annals, in which 
these contributions have mostly appeared, as well as to Mr. Pet- 
tengill and the Pennsylvania Institution. 

Mr. Benjamin B. McKinley, a retired teacher of the Institution, 
died at his residence in Philadelphia on the 29th of July last, 
aged 74 years. One of his former associates sends us the fol- 
lowing brief obituary notice : 
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“Mr. McKinley was a graduate of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, and was for about forty years an instructor of the deaf 
and dumb in the Pennsylvania Institution. He was a diligent 
and successful teacher and was a man of remarkable consci- 
entiousness and high moral principle. In 1875, on account of 
physical infirmity, he resigned his position at the Institution, 
and, considering his long and faithful service, the Board of Di- 
rectors voted him a pension of half pay for the remainder of his‘ 
life. For the last few years of his life he was confined to his 
room by the loss of the use of his lower limbs, but he bore all 
his trials with wonderful patience and cheerfulness. He will 
long be remembered by his former pupils and associates as a 
conscientious and faithful teacher and an eminently trust- 
worthy man.” 


Texas Institution.—Mr. Charles W. S. Turner and Dr. E. 
Loring Turner, sons of the Rev. Job Turner, and Mr. G. D. 
Euritt, all formerly connected with the Virginia Institution, 
have been appointed instructors. Mr. Charles Turner teaches 
articulation. 

The Legislature of Texas, at its last session, appropriated 
$59,000 for the erection of additional buildings. These will 
afford a chapel, dining-room, kitchen, servants’ rooms, bath- 
rooms, etc. All are to be heated by steam. The foundations are 
of heavy stone, the walls of brick. The buildings are progress- 
ing towards completion. They will not be ready for occupation 
until some time in December. School cannot commence until 
they shall have been finished and furnished. The wooden 
houses are being removed, and will be made useful in various 
ways. 

West Virginia Institution.— Mr. J. Brooks McGann has 
retired from the position of teacher. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Mrs. McWhorter re- 
tired from the position of matron in June last, and is succeeded 
by Miss Sadie McCready with Miss Mira Long as assistant. 
The new buildings at Wilkinsburgh, designed for 250 pupils, 
were begun last spring, and the contractors are pushing the 
work forward as fast as possible. It is hoped the main build- 
ing will be enclosed this autumn, and the whole ready for occu- 
pancy a year hence. 
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Wisconsin Institution.—Mr. G. H. Schilling resigned at the 
close of last term after sixteen years’ service. The following 
persons have been added to to the corps of instruction: In the 
oral department Miss M. J. Farrant, late of the Nebraska Insti- 
tution ; to teach writing and drawing, Miss Clara E. Waite, of 
Milwaukee; and for the usual class-room work, Miss Alice 
E. Turley, who has had a year’s experience as matron’s as- 
. sistant, Mr. Edward E. Clippinger, a graduate of Monmouth 
College, and Mr. Jas. L. Smith, a graduate of the Minne- 
sota Institution and the National College. The carpenter shop 
is now again in operation under a competent foreman, and the 
printing office is in charge of Mr. Fred. Stickles, a graduate of 
the Institution, who also edits the 7’imes. 


Wisconsin Phonological Institute—Mr. Stettner is suc- 
ceeded as principal by Mr. Paul Binner, a teacher of German 
in one of the public schools. It is the purpose of the directors 
to transform the Institute into a day-school. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


New Schools.—Professor Alexander Graham Bell, whose 
interest in the education of the deaf remains as keen and lively 
as if he had not invented the telephone, opens a private school 
for deaf children in Washington on the 1st of October. He 
will be assisted by Miss Gertrude Hitz of Washington. The 
kindergarten for hearing children under the direction of Mrs. 
Hesselbach-Apiers will be carried on in the same building, 
which is near Professor Bell's residence on Scott Circle, and 
arrangements have been made whereby the deaf children will 
take part in the kindergarten occupations with the hearing 
children. The experiment is not, as might at first be supposed, 
a repetition of the plan for the co-education of the deaf and 
the hearing advocated by Arrowsmith in England, and unsucces- 
fully attempted by Daniel, Graser, and others in Germany, and 
by Blanchet in France, but an entirely new one. The instruc- 
tion of the deaf in language and other branches in which they 
require peculiar methods is to be carried on entirely apart from 
that of the hearing children, but it is hoped that by association 
with the latter in play, in manual occupation, and to some ex- 
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tent in school work, the evils arising from the usual isolation of 
the deaf during their education will be avoided, and the pupils 
be better fitted for their future life in a community of hearing 
and speaking persons. The school opens with two deaf 
children; one a boy five years of age, who is congenitally deaf ; 
the other a girl six years old, who lost her hearing six months 
ago. 

Miss Mary McCowen, late teacher of articulation in the 
Nebraska Institution, opens an oral school for,the deaf at 316: 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill., on the 1st of October. 

The Audiphone.—The Omaha, Neb., newspapers of June last 
contain glowing accounts of the results of the use of the audi- 
phone in the Nebraska Institution, as shown at the public exami- 
nation of the semi-deaf pupils who have been taught with its 
aid. Mr. Gillespie has given this instrument a more persistent 
and thorough test than it has received in any other school for 
the deaf, and it seems to us that his testimony in its favor, sup- 
ported as it is by the results he exhibits in his pupils, ought to 
be fairly weighed agaiust the otherwise almost unanimous de- 
cision of our teachers against it. Perhaps the same faithful and 
untiring efforts to develop the usually neglected partial hearing 
of many of the deaf would have produced equally satisfactory 
results without the audiphone; but when the teachers who have 
produced these results ascribe their success largely to this in- 
strument their opinion is certainly worthy of respectful consid- 
eration. 

In this connection we feel it our duty to deny a statement 
which we find in the editorial columns of the Western Christian 
Advocate, published at Cincinnati, in an article on the denta- 
phone—an instrument similar to the audiphone. It says: 

The dentaphone has been tested at the National Deaf-Mute College at 
Washington City, and we have seen a private letter from one of the pro- 
fessors of that institution which speaks in the highest terms of the inven- 
tion as a means of educating the deaf and dumb to hear. 


No test of the dentaphone worthy of the name has ever been 
made at the National Deaf-Mute College. One of them has been 
experimented with somewhat in the oral work of the primary de- 
partment of the Columbia Institution; but it has not been found 
of much practical value. When instruments of this kind were 
first brought to public notice one of the professors in the Na- 
tional College may have expressed his belief in the possibility of 
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deaf persons hearing through the teeth—a phenomenon men- 
tioned by William Holder in the Philosophical Transactions 
more than two hundred years ago, and of which several instances 
were reported in the early volumes of the Annals: but we are 
authorized by all the professors of the College to say that none 
of them ever gave any such unqualified endorsement of the in- 
strument in question as is described in the extract above given. 


Second National Convention of Deaf-Mutes.—This Con- 
vention was held in New York, August 28th-30th, 1883. 
Several hundred deaf-mutes were present, representing all 
parts of the country. E. A. Hodgson of New York was 
elected President, Harry White of Massachusetts Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Thos. F. Fox of New York Recording Secretary, 
and D. W. George of Illinois Treasurer. 

The object of the Convention was largely social, but there 
was some discussion of topics relating to the welfare of the 
deaf. One of these was “The Social Status of the Deaf,” 
introduced by a paper presented by Mr. Thos. F. Fox, and 
another was “The Oral System,” on which Mr. Jerome T. 
Elwell of Philadelphia read a paper. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

This Convention, representing the intelligence of 34,000 deaf-mutes of 
these United States, declare their sentiments in favor of the ‘‘ combined 
system” over the ‘‘pure oral,’ and particularly endorse Prof. R. 8. 
Storrs’ and Miss S. H. Porter’s articles in the late July number of the 
American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, and recommend their careful 
perusal to all who may not have read them, and who may be further, 
interested in this subject. 

It was voted to raise funds for the erection at Kendall 
Green, Washington, of a bronze statue of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, the founder of deaf-mute instruction in America, 
of whose birth the centennial anniversary will occur in 
December, 1887, and to hold the next Convention at Washing- 
ton in August, 1888, when it is hoped the statue will be 
completed. 

Deaf-Mute Education in Japan.—The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
of Sept. 20 publishes an interesting letter addressed to Dr. I. 
L. Peet by Miss Carrie E. Ballagh, a missionary in Japan. Miss 
Ballagh, though without previous experience in the instruction of 
the deaf, has succeeded in teaching a little Japanese girl so well 
that one of the trustees of the Tokio school said that she knew 
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far more than any pupil in that school. She desires to send her 
to the New York Institution to complete her education. Of the 
present state of deaf-mute instruction in Japan Miss Ballagh says : 


My Japanese teacher has told me that the mutes are supposed to be pos- 
sessed by evil spirits; they are often ill-treated when young, despised in 
youth, and feared and hated when old. Whenever I speak of educating 
one they exclaim that the child is a baka, or fool, and that such teaching 
is out of the question. This is the popular belief. The Japanese govern- 
ment has, however, lately endeavored to help this class and the blind. 

There is an asylum in Tokiyo for them, there being twenty blind and 
six mutes when I last examined it. The teachers are Japanese, without a 
foreign instructor, and the institution is not satisfactory. 

There is quite a gifted and ingenious man who has a school in Kioto, 
which is interesting and, to a certain degree, successful. 


The statement furnished us by the Japanese government, 
through the State Department, and published in the Annals, 
vol. xxvii, p. 45, does not mention the institution at Tokio, but 
gives statistics of one at Osaka containing 25 pupils, as well as 
the one at Kioto, which it says has 40 pupils. 


Deaf-Mute Education in India.—Mgr. De Haerne, who has 
already accomplished so much for the education of the deaf in 
his own and other countries, is now taking measures for the 
establishment of three schools in India. One of them, we are 
informed, has already been opened under the general supervis- 
ion of Mgr. Meurin, Apostolic Vicar of Bombay, and the imme- 
diate instruction of a Jesuit father. Mgr. De Haerne undertakes 
the direction of the work by correspondence, as he has done at 

“the St. John’s Institution at Boston Spa, England, since 1870. 
The Society of St. Vincent de Paul has the work in India under 
its special protection. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Miss Emma Garrett desires to say to persons who wish to be prepared 
for articulation teaching that her price for training teachers in the theory 
is seventy-five dollars,( $75.) 

Students will be expected to observe practice daily in the oral school 
of which Miss Garrett has charge. Observation in the school-rooms is, of 
course, free to any one. 

Miss Garrett reserves the privilege of limiting the number of students 
in the training class, as her school duties will not admit of her preparing 
many. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Branch for Oral Instruction, southeast corner 11th and Clinton 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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